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BETTER NOVELS AND BETTER READERS 





An English teacher Berenice Cooper ; 
looks at modern fiction State College, Superior 


Anyone who has been breathlessly even tryi to keep up with 
the criticism of modern fiction realizes tha ere is agreement 
among critics that not many great novels are being written in 
America today. A safe majority maintains that we have no WAR AND 
PEACE; nor do many of our American writers approach the penetrat- 
ing satire of human folly which we find in Henry Fielding, Jane 
Austen, and William Thackeray. With all our condescending atti- 
tude toward Dickens' caricature, George Eliot's solemity, and 
Hardy's malignant gods, we have to admit that the Victorian novel 
had something which the American novelist has seldom equaled. 


What do critics find to be the weakness in the modern 
American novel? 


Van Wyck Brooks in his latest book, WRITER IN AMERICA, asks 
whether American writers have really grown upe He suggests that 
owing up for writers means "knowing the deep worlds of feeling 

hat lie behind them," exploring the traditions that belong to 

them, studying the great models of the past, not performing "the 
role of playboy, tough guy, and groping adolescent,"...not ex- 
ploiting "their own personalities wntil they are as tired of 
themselves as we are of them," 


_ ,The adolescent groping and the exploring of their ow person- 
alities might have suggested the definition of the modern novel 
which I saw in Earl Wilson's colum recently: 


"A modern novel is the facts about people that 
were once kept exclusively for the family doctor." 


Such a comment brings to mind the naturalistic novel of Dreiser 
Dos ‘wy Farrell, Erskine pagent tg such novels as THE 
E ae 


NAKED AND DEAD or FROM HERE TO E 

Critics give different reasons for the unsatisfactory 
achievement in fiction. Professor Joseph Beach says that the 
disillusioned, writers of the 1930-1940 period are really idealists 
so shocked at man's — far below his potentialities that 
bee are pointing out the truth of conditions by a realism that 
will make the reader recognize the evil. 


_ Professor Heinrich Straumann of the University of Zurich in 
his recent book, AMERICAN LITERATURE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
explains the character of our fiction as the result of the strug- 
gre between two philosophies, the pragmatic and the metaphysical. 

s examples of the pragmatic emphasis upon experience, he cites 
Dreiser, Dos Passos, and, to a certain extent, Steinbeck. Admit- 
ting the difference in their method and approach, he also includes 
Elith Wharton and Ellen Glasgow, wio stress the determining effect 
of cruel, inexorable law upon man's fate. 


Thornton Wilder, he says, is the outstanding example of the 
metaphysical school, who believe in some "value, force, or law 
beyond the empirical world." Wilder is the "one most intensively 
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occupied with metaphysical problems. The fate and destiny of man 
as an individual and of the human race as a whole, the meaning of 
life, the ayetety of the will of God, providence and the exist- 
ence of evil--all these themes appear time and again in his writ- 
1IngSe 


In contrast with such themes in Wilder, readers often com- 
plain that the majority of modern novels deal with the theme of 
futility, express a negative philosophy, lack an assertion of 


faith in anything. 


David Daiches explains this lack of affirmation in modern 
fiction as the result of the loss of faith in most of the old 
values without the discovery of new values. me ge the 
Twentieth-Century writer cannot assume, as could the Victorian 
novelist, that he and his readers have a common set of values. 


Other critics point to the commercialization of writing as a 
cause for the decline of the novel, The question is not a matter 
of the writer's telling the truth as he sees it but of his judgi 
a market sig, gg age the taste of a sensation-loving public, 
readers too lazy to think. 


Whatever reasons critics may give for the lack of better 
novels, there is usually agreement on this point--American fiction 
is "between two worlds, one dying and one powerless to be born." 


Whether we like it or not, we might as well recognize that 
we are living in an age of transition--even revolution--with its 
resulting confusions; the faults of fiction merely reflect the 
faults of our culture in its struggle to maintain the intangible 
values of an idealistic, nonpragmatic philosophy in an age when 
the big questions are: " 
the easiest thing to do? What would be the most fun? Is this 
useful?" 


From the reading that I have been able to do in books of 
criticism, I have summarized in outline form the characteristics 
of a good novel as_ the majority of critics seem to conceive the 
—e upon which they base their evaluations of the modern 
novel. 


I, A good novel has a significant theme. 
A. It concerns itself with timeless, universal problems. 
1. Man!s relation to other men, as in the novel of man- 
ners, the social problem or social protest novel, 
the satirical comedy 


2. Man's relation to himself as in the psychological 
novel 


3. Man's relation to the universe, to problems of good 
and evil, to God 


B. It penetrates beneath the superficialities of action to 
the meaning of action. 


II, A good novel is constructed with superior craftsmanship as 
an artistic whole, 


What do EF get out of it? Which will be. 








III. 


VI. 


Be 


Ce 
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Its characters are real and vivid. 
1. Their action is logically motivated. 


2. They are mow through their inner consciousness as 
well as through their dialogue and action. 


The structure and the narrative method is appropriate to 
the theme. 


The language, the diction, and the symbolism are effec- 
tive for communication. 


A good novel is credible. 

1. It is not merely a photograph of actuality, although 
it may accurately portray customs, places, and 
people. 

2. It must be psychologically credible. 


3. It may be phantasy and still be true. 


The relation of the novel to the modern world is an issue 
upon which criticism is divided. 


Ae 
Be 


C. 
Dd. 


The old issue of art for art's sake is involved. 

The question of moral values and judgment involves the 
relation of art to propaganda and the difference be- 
tween moral values and propaganda, 

The "truth" of a novel involves the definition of realism, 


The difference between formula fiction and artistic fic- 
tion involves the question of why we read. 


1. Is it to support our present opinions? 
2. Is it to make us happy and satisfied? 
3. Is it-to escape monotony? 

4,. Is it for a comforting message? 


5. Is it to develop intellectually? 


A good novel is truer than the facts of history. 


Ae 


Be 


C. 


D. 


Facts are, often more sensational and nonrepresentative 
of general truth than is a good novel, 


The good novelist so selects and so orders his action, 
dialogue, and characters that he interprets the facts 
or presents them for the reader's reflection. 


As Fielding said of novelists (in JOSEPH ANDREWS, Book 
III, Chapter I), "the facts we deliver may be relied on 
though we often mistake the age and country in which 
they happened." 

From a good novel we come ‘to understand ourselves as 
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well as other human beings. 


To get better readers we must struggle, it seems to me, for 
a recognition of these standards; we must bry to encourage an 
interest in books that probes beneath the superficialities of a 
merely entertainment story which ends happily, novels that give 
us something to think about, that help us to understand why people 
behave as they do. 


Such books, as Galsworthy tells us in "A Novelist's Allegory," 
will not tell us what to do: it is not the novelist's profession 
to be a reformer; it is the novelist's purpose to show us life 
and to help us to understand it. 


We must get readers interested in the La and the how instead 
of merely the wnat in fiction; we must help them find thépleasure 
that comes from understanding. 


Now while we are cherishing our few better readers and try- 
ing to help others to become beiber and better readers, we librar- 
ians and teachers have the problem that most of our readers are 
poor readers. They read to escape from facing problems and to 
forget them rather than to understand themselves and others. 
— are not ready for many of the novels of our two most impor- 
tant living American novelists, Hemingway and Faullmer, nor for 
such novelists as James Joyce. Yet, if they can meet these emi- 
nent novelists through their easier-to-read novels and if they 
can acquire gradually an adult attitude toward modern literature, 
they are on their way toward being better readers. 


Regardless of pages in Hemingway and Faullmer which may shock 
him, no reader can afford to ignore these novelists. Every 1li- 
brarian and teacher Inows, however, the adolescent reader (and he 
is not always in his teens) who reads only the startlingly frank 
pages of intimately personal details from Hemingway, Faullmer, or 
perhaps Joyce; he is the reader who reads sieniticunt novels with 
the same purpose that he devours drugstore trash. 


How can we grate these readers in selecting modern novels so 
that they do not hold a few pages so near their eyes that the 
wnole contribution of the novelist is hidden behind half a dozen 
pages of questionable value? How can we start them also in the 
easier-to-read books, which will be steps toward understanding 
what the novelist is trying to do? . 


Much of Faullmer from the earlier THE SOUND AND THE FURYup 
through AS I LAY DYING, SANCTUARY, LIGHT IN AUGUST, ABSALOM, 
ABSALOM! to the recent REQUIEM FOR A NUN is too difficult for the 
poor reader and not good diet for the adolescent reader who is 
capable of et only superficial evidences of what appears to 
him to be sensational preoccupation with abnormal wanted and 
emotional conditions, 


Start the adolescent reader, whether he has passed his teens 
or not, on THE UNVANQUISHED, that collection of Civil War stories 
with the memorable portrait of grandma who outwitted ti:e Yankee 
invaders, Give him INTRUDERS IN THE DUST, a book which he may 
know through one of the rare good movies made from a book, The 
Faullmer admirer will tell you that this book is one of Faulkner's 
poorest, that it is merely a propaganda novel; nevertheless, it 
is an introduction to Fa er's world of Yoknapatawpha County, 
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and if the reader is intelligent he may gradually come to see in 
this easier novel the theme which umlerlies all Faullmer's fic- 
tion: the tragedies resulting from the clash between a mecha- 
nized society and a decadent aristocratic culture. 


This theme of Faulkner's is treated with more restraint by 
Ellen Glasgow, who, in THIS OUR LIFE, a Pulitzer Prize novel, 
writes frankly and realistically. I find her characters more 
recognizable as human beings and her situations not quite as vio- 
lent, although she doesn't avoid violence. 


With what wr, ae should the immature reader begin? Near- 
ly every high school student reads "The Killers," but too few 
come to understand it as the story of Nic Adams experiencing the 
disillusionment that comes to a young person who first recognizes 
evil as rampant and the common man as helpless to do any- 
thing about it. Nic Adams, who appears in other stories, is an 
introduction to the Hemingway hero, seriously injured emotionally 
and in later stories physically and able to adjust himself to a 
world: of evil and injustice only by stoically enduring as a man 
the tragedy of living. 


Probably one of the best introductions to Hemingway's work 
is his latest, THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA, for the realistic char 
acter and situation present one of literature's universal themes-- 
man's struggle against alien forces that threaten to overwhelm 
him; the huge fish  gyggeer sa as do the giants or the sea mon- 
sters of the old myths, unfriendly natural forces against which 
man battles. 


Since the movies have popularized "The Short and Happy Life 
of Francis Macomber" and "The Snows of Kilamanjaro," these short 
stories, which are better than the movies, might be a third step 
in Hemingway reading. "A Clean-Well-Lighted Room" and "The 
Undefeated" will introduce the reader to Hemingway's world, always 
one threatened with death and violence but one in which man does 
the best he can to meet these forces. 


When we turn to James Joyce, every librarian, whether or not 
he has kept Ulysses on the pfeil IP shelves, mows what the imma- 
ture reader does with that book. Why not leave it for the minor- 
ity, for the student of Joyce's great experiment in the style of 
the novel, and try to put into the hands of the curious reader 
THE DUBLINERS and PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN? 


In THE DUBLINERS we have a Joyce whose style does not become 
an obstacle, and we get acquainted with the cheredoal background 
of his stories. Going on to THE PORTRAIT, the reader may be 
introduced to the author's stream of consciousness technique and 
learn to follow the transitions by the associations in the stream 
of consciousness of the main character. 


I have chosen these three famous novelists as examples of 
one kind of problem in making better readers. Similar illustra- 
tions from such novelists as Steinbeck, riche, igen. McCullers, 
Dreiser, Anderson, and many others will occur to every librarian 
and teacher. Among many of the not-quite-so-famous novelists, 
there may appear to be no easier-to-read books for the beginner. 
It seems to me that, by learning how to read for the significant 
things in our greater novelists, he may come to apply the prin- 
ciples of critical reading to more and more current novels. 
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To many experienced readers, there will come instantly to 
mind scores of favorite novelists who create no special problems 
of reader shock but who do demand that the reader seek more than 
mere escape in his reading. Willa Cather, Ellen Glasgow, Robert 
Penn Warren, Thomas Wolfe, Katherine Ann Porter, John Marquand, 
and many other names will come to mind. 


As a means of providing more books, inexpensively, to induce 
more and more people to read, I want to mention in conclusion the 
value to any library of a number of copies of the PORTABLE 
FAULKNER and the PORTABLE JOYCE. Here, with helpful introductios 
~~ critics, we have representative selections by these two 
authorse 


Another method of getting good books cheaply is through the 
paper-bound twenty-five-cent, thirty-five-cent, and fifty-cent 
editions mixed indiscriminately with the trash at the corner drug- 
store. The reader who wants to doa mature type of reading can 
build himself a library of not only the best of modern authors 
but of many of the great classics of the past. 


Many libraries are demonstrating the value of a discriminat- 
ing selection from the paper-covered books by keeping good titles 
circulating as a special collection, not processed as are the 
more permanent books. After these cheap editions are well-worn, 
they are destroyed and replaced. 


Malcom Cowley, in a recent article on the latest modern nov- 
els, characterizes them in his title as "A Tidy Room in Bedlam." 
One way to bring sanity into whatever bedlam there is in thenovel 
today is to increase the demand for better novels by increasing 
the number of better readers. To that task we as teachers and 
librarians .are appointed. 








AN EXPERIMENT IN READING 





An English teacher looks Mrs. Lois Head, English teacher 
at parents! reading Kenosha High School 


There are several things that I, as an Inglish teacher, can 
teach my pupils to do when they have nothing to do. One of the 
most important of these is the fun to be gained from reading a 
good book, Of principal concern today is how to get the children 
and their parents .taught that reading is fun and a very wise use 
of leisure time. 


The problem of getting thirteen-, fourteen-, and fifteen-year 
olds to read and to be interested in reading has taxed my inven- 
tiveness considerably, but there are three things I do that I 
think may be of value and I recommend them to all, First, and 


most ig pee read the books that the young people will read. 
I think I've read midst 0 s our Schoo Tary, and I 
experience pt satisfactim in being able to say, "I've read 
this and I Imow you'll like it." My pupils are much more willing 
to experiment with different kinds of literature because they 
waa, read the books and am able to tell them a little bit 
abou em. 
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Second, each young person must bring his libra book to 
class each day. tony ays he doesn't Sst tO Tea aaa "du a 
HIpTISN class Because he is busy with other work, but it is goo 
for him to have it with him. I find that those who have good 
stories to read can work faster than the others for they know 
they can read when their work is finished, 


Third, select some interesting episode from a_ book and as 
dramatically—as possibile TSE It OF read Its tO The CLassese 
Uhildren Tate these stories and I'm sure Mrs. tagnon our school 
librarian, will verify my statement that after such tellings, 
there will be a run on certain books, Richard Haliburton, Dickens, 
even Shakespeare, qust to mention a few. "A man's reach should 
exceed his grasp," and these youngsters are learning that there 
are many more good things to read Then they've ever dreamed of, 


This all sounds very good, but there are many who just don't 
respond. I had thought what I might do to help ‘thoes who reacted 
to no suggestions but were perfectly content to read the same 
kind of book all the time. en, last November 16, I was readin 
the CHICAGO TRIBUNE special children's magazine of books, and_ 
came upon an article by Mark Neville, headmaster of Chicago Latin 
School for Boys, entitled "Do You Read What Your Children Read?" 
In it is an idea so powerful that, should it become accepted par- 
ental practice, the results would be staggering. 


It occurred to me as I read the article that what Mr. Neville 
said was not only true but very important, and I wondered if it 
might not be a good idea to send a letter to each of the parents 
of my children and ask them to read their children's books, If I 
could just get the parents, or one of them, to read their chil- 
dren's books and then to discuss the books with them, maybe the 
books would mean more to them. In addition to that i pictured 
the family at the table having fun talking about what they'd read, 


On January 6, I sent the following letter to the parents of 
the children in my English classes--123 in all--Eighth and Ninth 
Graders. 


Dear Parents, 


Because I believe that everyone finds it more fun to do 
something with someone, I'm wondering if you wouldn't like 
to help your child become more interested -in his library 
reading. 


Your child is reading a book that he, with a little 
help from me and Mrs. Gagnon, selected in the library. It 
may not be one that either of us particularly enjoys, but it 
is one that he thinks he will have fun reading. Will you 
read it, too, and then discuss it with him? 


As a family you take trips together, you picnic together, 
or go to shows together, I believe you will have fun read- 
ing together. Will you try it? 


Two weeks later I sent a follow-up questionnaire asking: 
1. Did you read your son's or daughter's book? 


2. How would you classify the book? 
3. Did you discuss the book with your child? 
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4. Do you think there-is any value to be gained by reading 
together? If you said, "Yes," what principal value would 
you mention? 

5. Would you be interested in reading another book with 
your child? 

6. Why didn't you read the book? 


I sent the letters, not through the mail, but by the chil- 
dren. Not all of them arrived home, I lmow, but, from those that 
did, I received sixty-eight replies. 


Of the sixty-eight, there were thirty-nine tho said, "No." 
Tne reasons stated for not reading were: 





1. "Had no time." 

2. wantys unable to read right now--having trouble with my 
eCveSe 

3. "We were never both home at the same time." 

4. "I'm not interested in John's type of reading." 

Se "We were all ill," and others like these. 


There were a few excellent reactions to my request, and I am 
listing some of the more important parent reactions: 


1. "June seemed to my pms a little better the ideas the 
author was trying ive." 

2. “It was an i Ma book, also very interesting in 
learning what to do in case of floods. 

3. "It helped him to understand the book." 

4. "It gives a parent an insight as to what things interest 
his child and creates a common interest." 

5. "The ability for an adult to reread girls' books and to 
again enjoy them is pleasurable. I was thus able to 
discuss situations in Jane's life and to approach same 
in amore modern way. Referring to the book, SENIOR 
YEAR--very good reading." 

6. "It helps to understand the child's mental attitude and 
helps to draw a closer bond between mother and daughter." 

7. "I have always enjoyed reading and it makes me very happy 
to share this pleasure with my daughter." 

8. "The book was more interestin to Gloria because she 
Inew I had read it. After she finished reading the book, 
we had quite a discussion." 

9. "By reading together, you both understand the book better. 
You also find out what type of book your child is read- 


10. niet tends to develop good reading habits that will pro- 

: vide many hours of pleasure." 

ll. "Greater reading pleasure can be derived from pointing 
out incidents in the story that are especially interest- 
ing or exciting to one or both readers." 

12. "It seems to be more fun for the child, and I think the 
enjoy reading more if they can discuss it with you. 
think that no two people ever get the same reaction from 
pee Penton. and Jim and I enjoyed getting each other's re- 
actions." 


I also gave the youngsters a questionnaire. One question 
was, "@hy didn't your -— read your book?" Their answers 
were like their parents'. Many said that their parents worked 
and that they didn't like to read. About twenty said they didn't 
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take their books home because they Imew their parents wouldn't be 
interested. 


I also asked what their personal reaction was to the plan: 


1. "I think they should read my books because the books are 

educational and my folks don't know much." 

2. "I think it is lots more fun." 

3. "I don't care for it too much." : 

4. "I think it is good for us to let our parents read books." 

5. "I thought it was a gore idea because my mother enjoyed 

it and so did I, and I also got some good ideas from 
both my mother and father." 

6. "I think it is a good idea because your family has a 

better interest in your work," , 

7. "I think it is a good idea because I learned a lot from 

the first book I brought home that my parents read." 

8. "I thought it was a very good plan because my mother has 

read many of my other beaks and there are thoughts or 
jokes we remember from them,” 

I think my mother is too busy all the time, and, when 
she does have time, she watches television. And, when 
she does not watch lelevision, she reads magazines. But 
I think it is a good plan if I would have remembered to 
ask hers because I think she would have found time for 
it. 

10, "I wish my family did have time to read my book." 

11. "I think this plan surprised me at first, but the more I 
think about it the better I like it. This plan gets 
the grownups to read books a little more, and, by discuss- 
ing the books, we get a better understanding of the books 
and ourselves." 

12. "I think it would be a good plan if my parents and I 
were on friendly terms." 

13. "I think if someone were to help me read I might have 
more in my book reports and r.ot so many mistakes." 

14. "I don't see any sense to the plan because I know how to 
read and I can discuss the book with myself." 

15. "I am indifferent--I don't know why." 

16. "L think it- would be nice if my mother would get inter- 
ested enough to ask me questions, not only about my book 
but the other things I do in school, too." 

17. "I'm all for it and so is my family." 

18. “Reading is more fun this way." 

19, "The other night I couldn't wait to get home to see what 
my mother had read that afternoon. It was the first 
time I ever hurried to get home. It was fun." 

20. "My reacti to this plan is I wouldn't have understood 
the book if my father didn't read the book and explain 
it to me." 

21. "I think it is nice because my mother hardly ever used 
to read a book," 


One girl told me privately that she and her father had fun, 
and she added, "You know, I didn't know my father knew so much," 


Conclusion: If even one child tas helped in any way, I be- 
lieve the experiment was a success. Im one home where there is a 
very bad home situation because of a stepmother who will not let 
the father show any interest or affection toward his daughter, 
the results were very pleasing. The girl seemed so happy because 
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her father read the book and talked it over with her. 


One mother came to school and was very upset because I had 
given her boy an "F" in English. He was not doing any reading or 
nanding in any reports. On the questionnaire she wrote, "I'm too 
busy to read John's books," and on John's questionnaire he wrote 
"I did not take my book home cause I knew my mother would not 
read it. 


In most cases those pupils whose parents read and discussed 
their books with them were the better students. 


It was an interesting experiment, 


It was an interesting experiment, yes, but not a successful 
onee On, there may be isolated cases where the parents have con- 
tinued to read their books, but it isn't enough. 


Where do they lose their enthusiasm for reading? I don't 
know. How to get more adult readers? I think that maybe the 1i- 
brary must get to the people instead of waiting all dressed up 
for the people to come to it. I visualize a cart full of books 
in the places where workers eat lunch at noon in the factories, 
One in the bank, and one in the durgstore. Why not take books to 
the small towns where people congregate; they might exchange 
books when they went to the drugstore or got their mail. Why not 
a shelf of books in the Elks Club or the country club? 


I have no real solution to the problem of how to get adults 
to read more. I work on the youngsters and hope that when they 
become adults they'll still read. Perhaps there should be a "read 
the book your child is reading” campaign. We spend time and money 
raising funds for all sorts of illnesses. Could we not spend a 
little time on the healthy-minded child and keep him that way? 


These then are two of the vital steps in promoting an inter- 
est in and fondness for good reading: 


1, The teacher must read the books her peetts send. 
2. The parent must also read the books his child reads, 


Add to these a third person, the trained children's librar- 
ian who can advise and supervise, and you have a three-way com- 
bination that can't miss. Our young people will be "rich and 
nappy" and fortunate, too, They will have "plenty to do when 
they have nothing.to do," 
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SELECTIVE RECRULTMENT PRACTICES AND IDEAS 





A look at recruitment Frank J. Woerdehoff 
for librarianship Vocational Education 


Many professions and occupations, because of present labor 
market demands, suffer the lack of adequately trained personnel. 
Librarianship is among the professions which faces a_ serious 
shortage of trained workers. This shortage is not say the 
concern of the moment; the "help wanted" sign has been with the 
library profession for a long time. 


There have been efforts made to plug these vacancies. The 
American Library Association gives forceful leadership to the re- 
cruitment program. How intense and successful have been the re- 
cruitment efforts of the total library profession is difficult to 
judge accurately. Alice Higgins,+ writing in 1945, suggested 

hat the efforts have been sporadic and unintegrated, 


Persons interested in professional recruitment continually 
examine any method or technique that bears promise of results. 
They look askingly at all the methods and efforts of recruitment 
used by other professions. Brooks,“ in her article on recruit- 
ment materials, suggests that the library profession apply the 
recruitment efforts used by others. 


Developing Favorable Attitudes 





At the suggestion of Brooks, let us examine some of the writ- 
ings on recruitment from the field of teaching. Trabue, who made 
a study about recruiting students for teacher education, suggests 
"the first step in recruitment appears to be to stimulate an emo- 
tional interest in teaching rather than supply complete informa- 
tion about the profession."3 Other readings concerning recruit- 
ment practices suggest that attitudes are based (1) upon condi- 
tions as people think they are and (2) upon person contact, 
Attitudes are developed (1) through adoption or imitation, (2) 
through building up a sum of experience, and (3) through single 
deep-rooted emotional experiences.* Recruitment practices for 
librarianship should consider these essential factors when plan- 
ning the development of materials, 





Higcins, Alice G. "Eighteen Thousand Librarians Wanted." 

‘ LIBRARY JOURNAL, June 15, 1945, pp. 551-553. 

Brooks, A. Re "Developing Recruiting Materials." WILSON 

LIBRARY BULLETIN, June 1949, 23:786-89. 

3 Trabue, M. Ro "brinted Materials in Recruiting Students for 
nana aoprestona” JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, May 1947, 
pe 641-651, 

4 Havighurst, Robert J. DEVELOPMNEJTAL TASKS AND EDUCATION. 

University of Chicago Press, 1946. 

ryt ts ois Be "Social Factors in Child Development." 

READ bs IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Newcomb and Hartley, eds., 

Henry Holt and Co., 1947, 
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An informative study” on teacher recruitment practices shows 
that parents influcnce students in their vocational choice more 
than any other person. After parents come friends in the profes- 
sion, then teachers, followed by other friends or persons, and 
fifth by ministers. Although this study was concerned with the 
teaching profession, the evidence scemingly can be applied to 
librarianship. Thus, we may generalize that interest in librar- 
ianship must be developed not only in students, but also among 
parents, teachers, ministers, and tne general public. 


Successful recruitment, to a large extent, depends upon a 
full understanding of now occupational attitudes are developed 
and what influences cause people to make their occupational choice. 
Coupled with this kmowledge, there must be complete understanding 
of the appealing factors which increase interest in librarianship 
and those unfavorable factors which reduce interest in the pro- 
fession.e 


Appealing Factors 





The following are suggested in the professional literature 
as factors which cause people to favor librarianship as a_ voca- 
tion: 


Belief that the work is enjoyable and interesting 

Belief that librarianship 1s important 

Belief that the library presents an opportwuity to offer 

service to one's fellow-men 

Belief that,while income from library work is moderate, 

at is permanent and secure 

Belief that the profession and its members are accepted 

and respected 

Belief that working conditions are favorable and hours, 

vacations, etc.e, are reasonable 

- Belief that librarianship offers rich opportunities for 
personal growth and development 

8. Belief that there are professional advanceient opportu- 

nities within the profession 
9. Belief that there are many positions available 


N Aa oO fF WHF 
. 


Logsdon® emphasizes four factors as being important in caus- 
ing people to become interested in librarianship: 


1, There is a body of professional Imowledge to be mastered. 

2. There is a sense of belonging through professional asso- 
ciation. 

3. There is involved the social process of educating future 
senerations. 

4. One has status in the conmunity. 





© Richey, Robert We, and Fox, lim. He AN ANALYSIS OF VARIOUS 
FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH THE SELECTION OF TEACHING AS A_ VOCA- 
TION. Division of Research and Field Service, Indiana Univer- 
6 sity, 1948. 
Logsdon, Richard. "Targets for Tomorrow," ALA BULLETIN, 
November 1946, 40:441~46, 
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Factors Held to be Unfavorable 





From the critical writings of librarianship, the following 
factors seem to stand out as being factors which appear to reduce 
interest in the profession: 


1. Sradequete financial return resulting in economic inse= 
curity 

2. Lack of professional respect in the communi 

3. Too much routine and clerical work, reducing professional 
aspects of librarianship 

4. Unfavorable community conditions, such as (a) inadequate 
financial support for libraries, (b) few favorable com- 
munity and social contacts, and (c) lack of interest in 
the library 

5. Unsatisfactory working conditions, such as (a) inade- 
uate space and equipment, (b) mattractive surroundings, 
tc) long and _ tedious hours spent in nonprofessional 
duties, and (d) unsatisfactory administrative and super- 
visory help 


It is sug ery "as a preceesee to effective recruiting, 
we shall do we to first establish conditions within the profes~ 
sion which are Likely to attract and hold the kind of people we 
need."7 There is a great deal of emphasis placed upon making 
improvemen ts within the profession in order to attract others. 
This seems to be an argument used by other professions to further 
their recruiting programs, Perhaps it is a very valid item for 
consideration. 


Arousing Interest in Librarianship 





The library profession "has not been asleep at the switch." 
There has been a lot of activity directed at recruitment to the 
profession. Some of the media successfully used are: 


1. Posters and exhibits are more effective than books and 
Ppamphiets in arousing interests. ‘he captions pack the 
emotional wallop, 

2. Folders and: pamphlets almost always eee uire personal 
presentations —tiTustration: "The Pratt Library in 
Action" and "10,000 Careers With a Challenge," ALA. 

3. Press should be utilized. SEVENTEEN, SMtADEMOISELLE, 
TOLLIERS, SATURDAY EVENING POST, etc., have carried ar- 
ticles which promote understanding and a desire for 1i- 
brarianship, More attention ought to be paid to men in 
the profession. 

4, Films serve as occupational guidance information material. 
Theré have been films produced to recruit. Dllustration: 
"jie Librarian," "Library on Wheels," "Books and People; 
the Wealth Within," and "Not by Books Alone." Further 
use of this be ought to be explored. There is a need 
for popular movies devoted to an appealing theme about 
libraries and librarians, 








7 Logsdon. Ibid., p. 446. 
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5. Radio and TV are media for presenting facts regarding 
Tibrarianship and dramatizations showing importance of 
librarians. Spot announcements, panels, interviews, and 
discussions may be used with this media. 

6. Clubs for "future librarians" formed in the high schools 
Create an interest in the profession. 

7. Ceremonies and assemblies can be used by library clubs 
t) induct new members, to install officers, and to pre- 
sent awards. 

8. Guidance specialists and administration should become 
@lrective agents at the high school and college level to 
interest persons in librarianship. 


The following list suggests techniques which may be employed 
in recruiting librarians: 


1. Write readable books about librarianship 
2. Write fiction about librarianship--do we need a "Mr. 
oe, gl of the library? i 
3. Pool recruitment resources with other professions 
4, Create films--interesting ones 
5. Develop guidance material for high school and college 
level 
6. Create more posters 
7. Make scholarships available 
8. Every librarian should participate through encouraging 
others--personal contact. 
9. Develop a close contact with high school and college 
guidance specialists 
10. Write appealing articles for widely circulated popular 
tiagazines 
11. Librarians should willingly accept speaking engagements. 
12. Make state-wide studies on needs 
13. Publicize the placement of library school graduates 
14. State library associations should encourage young, in- 
terested persons to attend state conventions. 
15. Develop a recruitment kit for guidance counselors 
16. —e work to have librarianship presented at "Career 
ays 
17. Hold “open house" at the library 
18. or "pinpointed" recruitment activities--get to 
the likely individual prospects more directly 
19. Edit periodic newsletters for selective audiences 
20. Develop traveling library exhibits 
21. Create more interesting college catalogs devoted to 
library training 


The Library School and Recruitment 





In an effort to build enrollments in library training pro- 
grams, thus increasing the output of qualified librarians, library 
schools constantly seek ways of inducing qualified persons to 
become librarians, Some of the possible techniques, many of 
which have been tried, might include: 


1, Establish apprenticeship programs which would combine 
on-the-job training supplemented by accredited courses 
carrying college credit toward a degree, to be offered 
through summer sessions and short-term institutes 


Se 


Te 


8. 
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Establish co-operative training programs, part-time 
school attendance on a full-time basis, plus part-time 
work on a full-time basis. As an example: 


1st--3-month period school 

2nd--3-month period work 

3rd--3-month period school 

4th--3-month period work 

Sth--3-month period school, then graduation 


Develop a work-learn library training program capitaliz- 
ing on the availability of student library assistants. 
Contract with selected student library assistants to 
carry out a program, as illustrated: 


ae Summer session full time in library school--6 credits 
be 1st semester 1/2-time work--8 hours course work 
c. 2nd semester 1/2-time work--8 hours course work 
d. Summer session full time--6 credits, graduation 


Tne actual course-credit and work-time schedule might 
vary due to individual graduation regulations. 


Develop a shorter course of study to train subprofes- 
sional library technicians who could do the more routine 
tasks of the library now being done by professional 1li- 
brarians. This may attract persons who would not other- 
wise care to work in the library field. 

Engage, on the library school faculty, a person capable 
and having free time to do field work to increase enroll- 
ments. This person might be assigned the counseling 
activities of the library school. oo in this posi- 
tion might encourage more men to enter librarianship. 
Extension courses and services by library schools ought 
to be increased, Universi administrators ought to 
recognize this need and seek to provide the necessary 
budget to accomplish such services. 

Library schools ought to maintain close contact with 
other colleges, public and private, in order to have 
contact with their graduates who might be interested in 
the library profession. Today, all the teacher college 
graduates trained for specialized teaching are not being 
placed; these persons ought to be contacted to explain 
the opportunities in librarianship. 

Guidance kits ought to be developed for high school and 
college guidance specialists. This recruitment kit 
might include, as did the kit of the schools of librar- 
ianship of the University of California and University of 
Southern California: 


ae ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS. 
ALA Board of Education for Librarianship. 
be AIM HIGH. 
Enoch Pratt Library, 1943. 
ce ARE YOU INTERESTED? 
N.Y. Public Library Association, 1943. 
d. LIBRARY WORKERS. 
A. Keliber. Harpers, 1940, 
e. PASSING THE BOOK. 
Reprint from MADEMOISELLE, 1943. 
f. Pamphlets and catalog of tne state library schools, 
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9. Develop guidance services for all_ the colleges repre- 
sented on the campus in order to inform students of li- 
brary opportunities and the training program available 
on the campus : 

10, Render teaching services related to the use of the li- 
brary and library research procedures to various colleges 
on the campus. This activity will develop great rapport 
and understanding between faculties. It will also bring 
the students into contact with the library school faalty 
and may indirectly interest persons in librarianship. 

11. Prepare outstanding recruitment exhibits tobe placed at 
summer profession conferences held on the campus, such 
as: ° 


ae School for workers 

b. Library institute 

ce Citizenship institute 

d. Great Books training course 

e. County superintendent institute 

f. Guidance institute 

ge Communications conference 

h. Reading institute 

i. Superintendents and principals institute 


12. Publish attractive pamphlets on librarianship and 1li- 
brary training. These pamphlets ought to be published 
in addition to the regular college or university catalog, 

13. Organize workshops for librarians and library board mem- 
bers to strengthen the state professional organization 
and to further in-service training for practicing 1i- 
brarians 

14. Seek additional scholarships and fellowships to induce 
selected persons to enter librarianships 








NEWS OF LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS 





Miss Jessie Sanford died June 22 following a long illness. 
Miss Sanford had been librarian of T. B. Scott Public Cinoney at 
Wisconsin Rapids for a number of years. She had been active in 
the Wisconsin Library Association and the Wisconsin Valley 
District Library Association. Miss Edith Dudgeon, formerly of 
the Door-Kewaunee Regional Library staff, has been appointed 1li- 
brarian at Wisconsin Rapids and took over her duties on August 1. 


Miss Petra Borge, formerly librarian at Stanley, has return- 
ed to the State and has accepted a position on the be Pere Public 
Library staff, 


Joseph Mann Public Library at Two Rivers has just dedicated 
the new addition, which nig nh gee A doubles the floor space of 
the library and more than triples the book capacity of the build- 
inge We hope to have a story about this in a Bulletin soon. 


Josephine Machus, librarian, Oconomowoc Public Library, 
attended the workshop on "The Community and the Arts," held on the 
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campus of the State College at Milwaukee, June 22-July 31. Miss 
Machus received a_ scholarship of $50, which paid part of her ex- 
penses. This came from the Zeigler Foundation, West Bend, through 
the Free Library Commission, and was presented to her by Dr. John 
Barton of the Commission. The Commission feels that this course 
is a valuable experience for a public librarian. We appreciate 
the interest of the Zeigler Foundation in making the scholarships 
available and are looking forward to Miss Machus! report. 


; Librarians may be eaves to learn that at the May 28-meet- 
ing of the Commission, Mrs, Laura Klinefelter of Adams was elect- 
ed as the new chairman of the Commission to succeed Dr. John 
Barton. Mr. George Watson of the State's Department of Public 
Instruction was elected vice chairman. Librarians may be partic-~ 
ularly pleased with this selection for the reason that Mrs. 
Klinefelter worked valiantly in support of the library develop- 
ment legislation and appeared as a member of her local board of 
trustees at all the hearings. She is the owner and editor of the 
ADAMS COUNTY TIMES and may give us the supervision we need in 
sending out our news in the Bulletin and elsewhere. The Commission 
is indeed fortunate to have such excellent officers. 








LIBRAREANS NEEDED 





WANTED: Librarians I, 


Requirements: Graduation from an accredited college or univer- 
Sth including or supplemented by successful completion of one 
year of study in Library Science, also in an accredited school. 


Desirable Qualifications: Considerable training or some experi- 
x) e rary work with children, 


Salary Range: $289.39 to $339.39 a month, with the possibility 
or Start above the minimum for outstanding training and experi- 
ences 


For further information and applications, write the Personnel 
Division, City Hall, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


Librarian I, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Traveling Library. 
Requirements: Graduation from an accredited college or univer- 
sth including one year of Library Science, or one year of Library 


Science in addition to college training. Satisfactory grade in 
civil service examination. 


Desirable Qualifications: Training or experience in library work 
Wi Cc ren and a Owlc dge of one or more foreign languages. 
Salary Range: $3,320 to $4,140 annual salary (includes cost-of- 
Tiving bonus), 3 weeks' vacation, 1 day a month sick leave. 


_In_ interested, write Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear, B-103, State 
Office Building, Madison 2, Wisconsin, 


= 
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ALA 72ND ANNUAL CONFERENCE 





Letters from Wisconsin 
librarians attending conference 


You will read in the ALA BULLETIN, LIBRARY JOURNAL, and other 
professional journals of the splendid conference in Los Angeles 
June 21-27. gain we share with you the personal reactions 0 
some of the Wisconsin librarians who were fortunate enough to 
attend the annual meeting of ALA. Since it would be impossible 
to list those who were in attendance without missing some, we will 
per. briefly, as it was told to us, "Wisconsin was well repre- 
sented, 


The first letter came from Marie W. Barkman, librarian at 
Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, and here is her report of the 
conference: 


Dear Orrilla: 


The western tradition of hospitality and friendliness was 
Pleasantly prevalent in Los Angeles, even dow to the impressive 
arrangements of California's state flower--the Bird of Paradise. 
In addition, the 72nd Annual ALA Conference managed to have some 
of the subjects one is interested in within the week of June 21-27, 
rather than in preconference meetings. To me a La light of the 
conference that I hope everyone can read was William B. Ready's 
talk entitled "Books of the West," given at the second general 
session. The theme of the conference, "America Looks West," was 
most scholarly presented in William Ready's paper. According to 
Mr. ee "We are entering the frontier of the minds of men. The 
future of the world depends on how we, as men of the West, con- 
duct ourselves in this frontier campaign." 


The Public Libraries Division's workshop to explore and dis- 
cuss findings and implications of the ALA Adult Education Survey 
emphasized the service we are endeavoring to give individuals. 
The crusader role of the West about which William Ready spoke 
seemed to me to be part of our adult education program. 


Having had a Florida vacation in April, I was not able to 
stretch the conference week too much. In consequence, my mode of 
travel was TWA, and as a result I had the father part of a week 
in Yosemite National Park. The valleys, the mountains, the for- 
ests,. and waterfalls of this impressive park give one a sense of 
peace and great hope. 


_ In Los Angeles, I had the rich experience of visiting with 
friends, secon % the sprawling city via their automobiles, and 
attending two theatres I have especially wanted to see, the Turn- 
about Theatre and the Padua Hills Mexican Players, plus their 
productions. 


It was a satisfying, inspiring, and helpful two weeks. 


Sincerely, 
Marie 
Sybil C. Schuette, librarian at Kellogg Public Library, 
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Green Bay, wrote next of her very pleasant trip: 


A blanket of Hawaiian memories lies over my impressions of 
the ALA in Los Angeles, but there are some which do penetrate the 
warm, tropical haze. The first is not an impression of the con- 
vention but of Los Angeles itself, and that is the courtesy ac- 
corded pedestrians on the streets. We could not believe that an 
automobile driver was stopping the car and waving us across the 
street at a crosswalk, No need to look fore and aft lest one be 
hit by a car turning a corner, I enjoyed Erle Stanley Gardner's 
talk, being an "aficionada" (his ow term) of mystery stories, 
ce! fonahan's talk on "The West in Fiction," and I would have 
liked to have heard more of William B, Ready's talk on "Books of 
the West" had I been able to hear better from the mezzanine where 
we were sitting. 


The statement on intellectual freedom prepared by the com- 
mittee and presented to the Council was a document which was very 
well expressed and which all were glad to vote for. the talk 
"Styles in Art," by Roger Hayward, architect and illustrator of 
Los Angeles, was most interesting, illustrated by examples which 
he had drawn himself. The evening of chamber music offered by 
"Evenings on the Roof," a program of modern music by Milhaud, 
Kirchener, and Lukas Foss, was a very distinctive pleasure. the 
Grolier Society's presentation of 4,500 years of printing and 
writing, a collection of superbly illuminated manuscripts and gor- 
geously bound books, was one of the exhibitions which will be 
remembered a long time. I hope many of the librarians saw the 
"Magic Carpet on Wheels.” 


We took the tour of the branch libraries, which was also a 
tour along beautiful country. At Westchester Branch, we had an 
opportunity to see photocharging in action. The Swedenborgian 
Church designed by Frank Lloyd Wright,which we happened on near 
Portugese Bend, was a revelation and delight. We were amazed to 
hear at the Public Library Relations Committee meeting of the use 
the Milwaukee Public Libra was making of television. The 
Wisconsin Library School breakfast at the Jonathan Club, at which 
over 50 were present, and the entertaining talk given by Professor 
Richard Armour, author of IT ALL STARTED WETH COLUMBUS, is among 
one of the pleasant memories of a very good ALA convention. 


Helen Jansky, Madison Free Library, wrote of the conference 
and vacation travels: 


Dear Orrilla: 


I combined my ,vacation with ALA this year and enjoyed both 
very much, Had a wonderful trip out with rgaret Moss, super- 
visor of school libraries in Madison schools, and Meribah Hazen, 
who publishes the INDEX TO CHILDREN'S MAGAZINES, Meribah has a 
brand-new car with power brakes» power steering, and a_ special 

ear Wnaich we called the "goat" gear. So we sailed over the 
Olorado mountains and through the canyons with no effort at all, 
except for the effort it took me to look over the edge of those 
sheer cliffs. 


Most useful part of the Los Angeles convention for me was the 
Personnel Clinic for supervisors at 8:30 every morning. It was 
conducted by Jolm Hall Jaco s, chief librarian at the New Orleans 
Public Library, and Louis J. Kroeger, personnel consultant from 
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San Francisco. Mr. Jacobs threw several challenging questions 
into the discussion, and Mr. Kroeger gave forth with many sane 
answers showing both a broad and detailed acquaintance with super- 
visory problems. If he takes part in another meeting, I would 
like to be there. 


_. Most inspiring meeting was a talk by Doris Gates, author of 
children's books and ex-librarian. She may have been talking to 
children's librarians, but her ardent defense of "star dust" in 
books as opposed to strictly factual books would have stirred 
anyone. 


Discussion group meetings on the Adult Education Survey were 
stimulating, too. It was interesting to find out the scope of the 
adult education program and the amount of library work that 
wasn't recognized as adult education by the people doing it. The 
conclusion of one group was that although large libraries no doubt 
had more adult education activities, due to special funds for this 
purpose, nevertheless, small libraries often did even more adult 
education work in proportion to the population they serve. 





Letters were read from libraries which had been surveyed. 

An appreciative murmur ran across the large gathering when a let- 

ter was read saying the librarian had taken the opportunity of 

using the very detailed list of adult education activities given 

ie survey as a check list to see what her library really was 
oing. 


Of course, the most fun of a convention is in meeting old 
friends. I was lucky to have Evelyn Miller, formerly of our ref- 
erence staff, as a roommate. Ev is now doing reference work for 
Kern County and did her best to sell me on California, Her min- 
ister told her there were three stages to being a Californian:1,. 
a defender, 2. a booster, and 3, a liar. With a twinkle in 
his eye, he said he guessed she had skipped the booster stage. 


Other library school graduates were jealous of Wisconsin 
Library School because we had "the Ogden Nash of the West," 
Richard Armour, as speaker for our breakfast meeting. He made us 
laugh, yes, but there was a point to his little satirical verses. 


_I believe it was the largest group we've had for our annual 
meeting, and Helen Kremer, as president and chairman, put us all 
in a happy, reunioning mood. 


I could go om about eating beef at Lowry's, about the 
Golandrina and its Mexican floor show and how the mistress of 
ceremonies told us, "Sit down, girls," about the ‘Murnabout 
Theatre with the puppets and Elsa Lancaster spoofing the librar- 
sant, about the Railroad Hour broadcast, and about the two beauti- 

r 


ful branch libraries I visited, but you mst Imow by now that I 

recommend ALA conventions for nelp, inspiration, and fun. 
Sincerely, 
Helen Jansky 


Helen Kremer, Free Library Commission, wrote her impression 
of the conference after she returned: 


"America Looks West" certainly had a real meaning for the 
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Wisconsin librarians attendin the annual conference in 
California in June 1953. In talhins with our cohorts from the 
State, each of us seemed to have absorbed some of that "pioneer" 
thrill of leaving the familiar scenes and pushing westward--this 
time not in search of gold (we quickly disposed of what we had), 
not in search of new homes or "new opportunity," but to join the 
throngs of fellow librarians in the forward march to keep our 
liberties alive by the mass move to rededicate ourselves to the 
heritage of free books and materials for all of the people through 
our public libraries. 


With this general theme of the conference being explored in 
the general sessions, the individual divisions and section meet- 
ings dealt with phases of library service relevant to their par- 
ticular interests, The usual problem of which meetings to attend 
and which to eliminate was present, and one always regrets certain 
choices after hearing a report about one that sounded so much 
better. My own "conflict" was in the choice of Extension Section 
meetings as against the Adult Education Section of Public Librar- 
ies Division, which explored the results of the recent nationwide 
survey of public libraries. Since many of our Wisconsin librar- 
ians did attend this latter group, my choice was for the extensim 
work, However, the general sessions on the survey and the final 
session were ones which were able to "fit" into the schedule. 


Again ALA was able to transcribe the entire "Proceedings" of 
the conference, which are available through loan from the 
Traveling Library. 


Extension Section 





The Extension Section meetings were held on five consecutive 
mornings and dealt with bookmobile service, problems of adminis- 
tration, mechanics of operation, public relations, and publicity. 
Mary Louise Girard, the chairman of the Bookmobile Service Com- 
mittee, presided at the sessions, and representatives of extension 
staifs in both city and county mobile service reported on all 
phases of bookmobile service. A tour of Los Angeles city and 
county branches was arranged for the group, which afforded the 
opportunity to see many new branch buildings and observe the 
mobile service as well. There was ample opportunity at each 
session for discussion, and many pertinent factors about the in- 
auguration and success of eunile service were brousht to focus. 
Tne general opinion gained from these meetings was that the mobile 
pattern has <ained much impetus in the past few years and that 
the overwhelming success experienced by both city and county li- 
braries in establishing the service has aided in the developnient 
of this type of library extension. 


Trustees Section 





The Trustees Section held interesting sessions during the 
week, and one session of particular interest was a symposium in 
which the following subjects were explored by trustees: "State 
Aid for Libraries" and "Type and Formation." A number of states 
reported on individual experiences, with the most interesting 
side lights given by representitives from New York and Washington. 
The success of the New York plan was largely due tothe valiant 
fight for State aid made by the library trustees. Washington 
representatives felt that the failure to achieve their State aid 
in the past session of the Legislature was due to a lack of strong 
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e1ough interest by trustees in the State. Due to their experi- 
ence, the trustces were already at work on a bill to present to 
the next session of tie Legislature. It was agreed by all state 
trustee representatives that no more than three years should pass 
without appearance before a legislative body for state aid for 
libraries, either for new legislation or revision. 


Following the discussion of state aid, a very interesting 
"Gebate" was neld on the subject, "Is the Library Trustee Neces- 
sary?" Mr. Vickers, city manager of Long Beach, California, zave 
graphic examples of how much better library progress had been 
achieved by libraries in cities where the librarian was respon- 
sible to the city manager and wtramieled by a library board. In 
cases cited, he showed that the library in no instance had suf- 
fered in this administration pattem, but did feel it important 
that the librarian be a trained librarian and administrator. Mr. 
Powell, trustee from the Louisville, Kentucky, library, presented 
tue opposite in his argument for boards of lrustees. In a sam- 
pling of California, it was found that advisory boards to the li- 
brarian had been most satisfactory, and in the survey of Los 
Angeles city library by the Personnel Board a policy cormittee 
was recommended. 


Wisconsin Library School Alurmi 





One of the most delightful meetings of the conference was 
tnat of Wisconsin Library School alurmi, wno met for a breakfast 
meeting at the Jonathan Club. Miss Althea Warren, formerly Los 
Angeles city librarian, past president of ALA, and part of the 
resident staff of the library school several years ago, arranged 
tae affair and under her capable leadership corralled sone 60 
alumi. WLS alumi now in California positions acted as hostesses, 
with tables arranged by ten-year periods of graduates. It seemed 
right that my owm class of 1932 had the largest turnout. Richard 
Armour, professor of Inglish of Scripp College and author of many 
books of light verse, delighted the audience with readings labeled 
"fore Light than Heat." It struck a responsive note in the 
group on this day precmtint the close of a week of conference 
sessions. His most recent book, IT ALL STARTED WETH COLUMBUS, 
had just reached the best seller list of the week, and already 
every bookstore in the Los Angeles metropolitan area was_ sold 
out. Six copies were finally located, so some happy alumni were 
proud owmers of autographed copies. 


Miss Rachel Schenk, director of the school, sent a letter of 
greeting since she was unable to attend the conference. 


A short business meeting followed, and new officers elected 
were Lola Pierstorff, Librarian, Education Library, Madison, as 
vice president, and Margaret Gleason, Historical Library, Madison, 
as secretary. Discussion of the Mary Emogene Hazeltine Scholar- 
ship Award resulted in raising the amount from $300 to $380 per 
year. 


Anong Wisconsin librarians attending were Sybil Schuette 
Natalie Huhn, Marie Barkman, Helen Jansky, Margaret Moss, Meribah 
Hazen, and myself. Special guests were Mae Massee, children's 
editor of VIKING, who brought Ann Nolan Clark, winner of last 
vear's Newbery Award, with her. It was interesting to all of us 
to hear from each individual as to there he or she has wandered 
Since the training received at Wisconsin Library School. 
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Pre- and Postconference 





Elizabeth Burr, Tinka de Jong (the Wisconsin Library School 
student attending this year's class from the Netherlands) traveled 
out with me by car, taking; the southern route. We do not recom- 
rend this one as choice for this season of the year, but, after a 
long Wisconsin winter, we had thouzht real summer weather was in 
order. We nust confess we almost welcomed a nonsunny, freezing- 
temperature day at the end of the week and had the unique experi- 
ence of "rolling up" car windows crossing the desert out of 
Blythe, California, Among the more interesting "rest stops" were 
ores in air-conditioned libraries in Cedar Rapids, Iowa (a chance 
to visit with Arlene Marshall, who is enjoying her new position), 
Albuquerque, and Phoenix. These latter two libraries found us 
spellbound by the lovely new buildings. We arrived in time for 
the preconference in Pasadena, separated for the trip home, and 
each of us added fun and excitement in our respective return trips 
to Wisconsin, 


Tne chambers of commerce in California may work overtime on 
advertising the State, but one could not help but be convinced 
that Califomia librarians did one of the finest welcome jobs 
ever experienced at an ALA conference. We only wish that many 
more Wisconsinites could nave been there, too. 


Marion Sharp, librarian of the yoga! Department of the 
Kellosg Public Library, Green Bay, sends this report of her trip 
to Califormia: 


After a perfect flight to Los Angeles and a night in the new 
Statler Hotel, we set out by plane for Merced and a trip through 
the Yosemite flational Park. Sad to relate, I wasn't too happy on 
that plane. Taney tell me we fly over irrigated fields, which cause 
air pockets and, consequmtly, bumpy flying. 


However, the trip to Yosemite from Merced by bus was delight- 
ful. Magnificent scenery and beautiful momtain flowers were 
everywhere about us. Ideal weather, superb scenery, good food, 
good entertainment, and good companionship made our four days in 
the park most satisfying. 


A Sunday spent in visiting the exhibits, greeting friends, 
and registering put us in the mood for the ALA on Monday. As 
usual, I had an early morning meeting, and, as usual, it was at the 
other hotel. Each morning about 7:30 Muriel Marchant and I left 
the Biltmore, had our breakfast, and walked over to the Statler 
for the bookmobile service meetings. They were good meetings and 
worth the early-morning effort. 


As usual, the Newbery-Caldecott dinner was a high light of 
the conference, and Mr. Melcher's reading of A. A. Milne's "The 
King's Breakfast" was a delight. Of course, it is always a thrill 
to hear and see the award winners. 


Again, it is unfortunate that so much of the worth-whileness 
of the convention for children's and young people's librarians is 
held in preconference meetings. I, for ome, hope that this will 
be discontinued. 


The deep concern felt for the threat to intellectual freedom 
and tne enthusiasm and unanimous support with which the statement 
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on "The Freedom to Read" was received was comforting. William 
Ready's talk on "Books of the West" was outstanding. 


A visit to the unique Turnabout Theatre, the Padua Hills 
trip, television and radio broadcasts, a picnic on the Pacific, 
and several drives with friends were among the extracurricular 
activities I most enjoyed. 


Elizabeth Burr, Free Library Commission, added hcr comments 
on the high lights of the two preconferences she attended and the 
ALA conference: 


Tinka de Jong, the librarian of Emmen, Netherlands (she 
as been at the University of Wisconsin Library School this past 
year on a Fullbright Study Grant) Helen Kremer, and I chose the 
southern route for our combined "busman's holiday" trip of seeing 
libraries, vacationing, and getting to the West Coast in tine for 
tie Institute on Library Work with Children and Young People, 
waich was the starting point for our days at ALA. Experiencing 
tiis wide stretch of America with Tinka gave a new meaning to 
"America Looks West," the theme of the 72nd annual conference of 
tue ALA, long before we arrived at Pasadena. 


It seemed to me that throughout the conference, regardless 
of the program scheduled, the current battle for freedom of 
tnaoight and freedom of communication oT all discussion, 
Tie high point of the conference was certainly the reading of 
President Eisenhower's letter to President Dowms at the Friday 
moming meeting of Council, You have had a copy of this letter, 

but in its last paragraph I would like to quote again: "The 11- 
braries of Amierica are and must ever remain tne homes of free and 
inquiring minds. To them, our citizens--of all agcs and races, 
of all creeds and political persuasions--mst ever ve able to 
turn with clear confidence that they can freely seek the whole 
truth, unwarped by fashion and uncompromised by expediency." In 
choosing the librarians of the nation, met in annual conference, 
as the recipients of this letter, it scems tome that the 
President of the United States has enforced and emphasized our 
position and our beliefs and has clearly defined our responsivil- 
ities. 


Library Work with Children and Young People Institute 





The Meet-the-Authors Dinner that was scheduled for Thursday 
evening was a delightful jeginning for tie two days of stimiatin 
meetings that followed. Rosenary bag introduced 14 editors o 

children's books and, in turn introduced their authors who 
were present. Leo Politi, fir folly C. Hollins, Eugenia Stone, 
Doris Gates, Helen Ferris, Clyde Bulla, W. W. Robinson-=these are 
oily a few of the authors who were there. Friday was scheduled 
from ten in the morning until ten at nizht, and even then you saw 
groups talking, talking, talking. Lawrence C, Powell, librarian 
of UCLA welcomed the participants of the institute, s tressin 
tiat 24 rary work with children is basic to a lifelong enjoynen 
of books. "Broadening Library IIJorizons" was the title of Frances 
Clarke Sayers! keynote talk. Within the frane wor of her defini- 
tions of the apparent, the sensible, and the celestial horizons, 
Mrs. Sayers inspired her audience imth the importance and chal- 
lenge of their jobs as librarians working with children and youth, 
The | more than 000 people at tie dis cussion=lincheon participated 
in an interesting demonstration ox group dynamics led by Robert 
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Be Haas, Head, Education Extension, UCLA. In the afternoon, 
Althea Warren talked on "Broadening Viewpoints in Book Selection," 
which was followed by the audience dividing into six discussion 
groups and recorders reporting back decisions reached. The even- 
ing meeting included a symposiui on TV with Jack Morrison, lec- 
turer in TV arts of UCLA, talking on "TV--A New Horizon," and 
Elizabeth Gross of Enoch Pratt Public Library, Baltimore, Ruth 
Hewitt, Seattle Public Library, and John Hall Jacobs, New brleans 
Public Library discussing the TV programs in their conmunities. 
Saturday morning the panel, "Youth Asks--Librarians Answer" (I 
participated as one of the librarians) brought out the fact that 
youth as represented by this group of Long Beach students felt 
that book collections must contain good, relaxing, pe phen 
reading in many fields of interest; that libraries should present, 
with the active participation of young people themselves, a vari- 
ety of programs; that book selection and iibrary activities must 
be divorced from school or any form of compulsion. Emerson 
Greenaway, librarian of the Free Library at Philadelphia, closed 
the institute with a challenging talk on "Future Horizons," in 
wnich he affirmed his confidence in the ability of children's 1i- 
brarians to meet the change and go forward in the future. 


Intellectual Freedom Conference 





We hurried across to Whittier to attend the Saturday after- 
noon and evening and Sunday morning sessions of the Intellectual 
Freedom Conference. Mr. Melcher and Mrs. Gagliardo were amon, 
the participants, and in our dinner conversations they told me o 
the "Reading for Fin" recording they have done which will be 
available from the Children's Book Council for Book Week. Mr. 
Melcher has recorded "The King's Breakfast"; Mrs. Gagliardo, a 
discussion of her family's reading for fun. The Intellectual 
Freedom Conference is well summarized in the 1953 Annual Confer- 
ence Summary Reports, which I kmow you will want toread. Eric 
Larrabee, Douglas M, Black, and Lester Asheim made outstanding 
talks. ‘he scheduling of two discussion sessions for collegeand 
university libraries, school libraries, small public libraries, 
and large aed libraries gave an opportunity to the participants 
in the conference totalk on many aspects of book selection and 
censorship. 


Association of Young People's Librarians 





An analysis of the report of publishing needs in the area of 
young people's books was given by Vernon Ives, Holiday House, Mr. 
ves presented the implications of a questionnaire sent to 2,200 
librarians for young people of Grades 9 to 12, The findings of 
this report will be made available to all through library period- 
icals with the hope that the result will be better books for 
young people. Hannah Hunt, ALA American Heritage Project, gave a 
detailed report of the two pilot young people's discussion groups 
in Indianapolis and Albuquerque. 


Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 





As of May 31, 1953, membership in the division was reported 
to be 2,427. Elinor Walker, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, is 
the new editor of TOP OF THE NEW. The recommendation that’ the 
publication be continued with a 40-page format was unanimously 
accepted. The material on juvenile delinquency, BOOKS AND FILMS 
ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY and LIBRARIES CAN HiEL? YOUTH IN TROUBLE, 
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prepared by Margaret Martignoni of Brooklyn Public Library is 
available from the Children's Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 


Children's Library Association 





I am hoping that Doris Gates' talk, "Beyond the Four Hills," 
will be published for all of you to read. She defended vigorous- 
ly "star dust" in children's books, saying that children need the 
inspirational book, the one that speaks to and from the heart and 
spirit. At the business meeting of the CLA, the report of the 
committee concerned with "The Place of Library Work with Children 
in the Public Library Structure" was given by Mirian Wessel, 
Detroit Public Library. Meetings with Dr. Robert Leigh and David 
Clift were reported upon. There had been agreement at both meet- 
ings that a_ complete study should be made and suggestions for 
procedure offered. The committee submitted a Pog outline 
of topics to be considered. And since this "high light summary" 
must come to an end, the Newbery-Caldecott banquet with its fes- 
tive Latin-American atmosphere was as always the highest point of 
the conference to children's librarians. In the words of Rosemary 
Livsey; chairman of the Newbery-Caldecott Committee, We celebrate 
this occasion as the reaffirmation of our faith in what children's 
books can mean," . 








STATE DOCUMENTS SENT TO 27 PUBLIC LIBRARIES 





Two libraries, the Williams Free Library, Beaver Dam, and 
tne Oconomowoc Public Library, and the Bureau of Information and 
Program Services have been added to the list of twenty-five pub- 
lished in the WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN, September-October, 1952, 
pe 198. Packets 6 and 7 have been sent out since the last bulle- 
tin came to you. 


Annotated list of publications in Packet 6. State Documents 
are furnished by the publishing agency and are collected and sent 
to you by the Traveling Library and Extesion Department, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


State Department of Public Welfare. MONTHLY POPULATION REPORT OF 
STATE AND COUNTY MENTAL INSTITUTIONS - DECEMBER 1952, AND 
STATE CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND THE BUREAU OF PROBATION 
AND PAROLE - DECEMBER 1952. The top sheet is a tabulation 
of the number of patients at all mmtal institutions in 
Wisconsin as of December 1952, The undersheet is a tabula~ 
tion of the population of all State correctional institutios 
ee Bureau of Probation and Parole, also as of December 


“naam e MONTHLY POPULATION REPORT OF STATE AND COUNTY MENTAL IN- 
STITUTIONS - FEBRUARY 1953. This single sheet shows the 
menthly population report of the State and county mental in- 
stitutions as of February 1953, plus other related itenis. 


oocn= e MONTHLY POPULATION REPORT OF STATE CORRECTIONAL INSTITU- 
TONS AND THE BUREAU OF PROBATION AND PAROLE - JANUARY 1953, 
AND MONTHLY POPULATION REPORT OF STATE AND COUNTY MENTAL IN- 
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STITUTIONS - JANUARY 1953. The top sheet shows the monthly 
population report of all State correctional institutions and 
the Bureau of Probation and Parole as of January 1953. The 
undersheet shows the monthly population report of the State 
and county mental institutions as of Jamuary 1953, 


-wmme e MONTHLY POPULATION REPORT OF STATE CORRECTIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS AND THE BUREAU OF PROBATION AND PAROLE - FEBRUARY 1953, 
This single sheet shows the monthly population report of all 
State correctional institutions and the Bureau of Probation 
and Parole as of February 1953, plus other related matters. 


mene e MONTHLY POPULATION REPORT OF STATE CORRECTIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS AND THE BUREAU OF PROBATION AND PAROLE - JULY 1952, 
AND MONTHLY POPULATION REPORT OF STATE AND COUNTY MENTAL IN- 
STITUTIONS - JULY 1952. ‘The top sheet tabulates the monthly 
population report of the State correctional institutions and 
the Bureau of Probation and Parole as of July 1952. the 
undersheet tabulates the population report of all State and 
county mental institutions, also as of July 1952 


Wiscoisin Legislative Council. 1953 Report. CONSERVATION + AGRE 
CULTURE + EDUCATION + LABOR’& MANAGEMENT + STATE BUDGET. 
Vol. IV. January 1953, This report, bg haga with the 
bills referred to, represents a summary of the work and rec- 
omiendations of the committees and the council of five agen- 
cies: Conservation, Agriculture, Education, Labor and Man- 
agement, and the State Budget. 


--co- _ SUDICIARY CRIMINAL CODE. Vol. V. Februa 1953. This 
is Volume V of the final report of the Legislative Council 
submitted to the Governor and the Legislature, February 28 
1953. It is the first and principal part of the report o 3 
the Legislative Council's Judiciary Committee and consists 
of Bill No, 100, A., which is the proposed new Criminal Code. 


----- « MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS. Research Report. Vol. Il, Pt. 
TI, January 1953. This is the research report of the Legis- 
lative Council's Committee on Motor Vehicle Accidents and 
includes the committee's recommendations and conclusions. 


——- « PROBLEMS OF THE AGED. Research Report. Vol. I, Pt. U. 
January 1953. This is Volume I, Part II, of the report of 
the Legislative Council addressed to the Governor and the 
Legislature, It is the research report upon which the Legis- 
lative Council's Committee on the Problems of the Aged based 
its recommendations and conclusions. Volume I, Part I, was 
a part of Packet 5. 


~mmee - TAXATION. Conclusions & Recommendations of the Comittee. 
Vol, VII, Pt. I. January 1953, This covers the work of the 
Legislative Council's Taxation Committee. It, with the in- 
cluded bills, presents a summary of the work and recommen- 
dations of the committee and the council. 


tated e TAXATION. Research Report. Vol. VIL, Pt. II. February 
1953. This is the research report of the Legislative Coun- 
cil's Taxation Committee and includes the committee's rec- 
ommendations and conclusions, 
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-<--- e Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library. MUDGUARD OR 
SPLASH -APRON LEGISLATION FOR TRUCKS. Informational Bulletin 
No, 124. February 1953. This pamphlet contains legislation 
involving mudguards or splash aprons for trucks as of Febru- 


ary 1953. 


=e e THE PRIMARY ELECTION - AFFILIATING AND CHAYGING AFFILIA- 
TIONS WITH A POLITICAL PARTY UND;R THE CLOSED PRIMARY. In- 
formational Bulletin No, 121. January 1953, ‘This pamphlet 
contains the regulations for affiliating and changing affil- 
iations with a political party under the closed primary. 
addition, there is a great deal of background material. 


Packet 7 was not annotated. It is full of excellent material 
from the Conservation Commission and the State Board of Health. 
If you would like us to annotate the material in the packets, 
please let us hear from you. 


State Documents in Packet 7: 


Wisconsin Conservation Department. WISCONSIN'S FORESTS. 

“enn - WISCONSIN WILD FLOWERS, Publication 601-52. 

otaieiened e WESCONSIN LAKES. Publication 218-51. 

-=---. PHEASANT PROPAGATION HAND BOOK, Publication 308-52, 
----- - WISCONSIN WILDLIFE. Publication 613-52. 

e PROGRAMS FOR...JUNIOR CONSERVATION CLUBS. Publication 


618.53. 
w-==-,. WISCONSIN FISH MANAGEMINT. Publication 205-52, 
a « SHARPTAILS INTO THE SHADOWS? Wisconsin Wildlife No, 1. 


1952. 
ma-=—=. WISCOJSEN MAMMALS. Publication 351-51. 
State Board of Health, HEALTH PUBLICATIONS. Rev. 2/53. 
ooom= HEALTH FILMS AND SUPPLEMENT. 1953. 
Registration Board of Architects and g eran Engineers. THWEN- 
TIETH ANNUAL REPORT (Roster Corrected). July 31, 1952, 
Wisconsin Committee on Children and Youth. PROGRESS REPOR* 1953. 
State Board of Health. A PROGRESS REPORT OF PUBLIC HEALTH IN 
WISCONSIN. 44th Biennial Report for the Fiscal Years 
Ending June 30, 1951, and June 30, 1952, 
Commissioners of the Public Lands. BIENN LAL REPORT, For 
Biennial Fiscal Term Ending June 30, 1952. 
Governor's Commission on Human Rights. THE WAY TO A MAN'S IIIND. 
1949-1953, 
State Highway Commission. STATE HIGHWAY ACTIVITIES. Nineteenth 
Biennial Report. For the Fiscal Years Ending 
p June 30, 1951, and June 30, 1952, 
Industrial Commission. STREET TRADES LAWS. form CL-35,. flarch 


1953. 
won~m~, NOTICE. Form CL-48, 1953. 

Department of Public Welfare. Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
MON THLY POPULATION 2EPORT OF STATE AND COUNTY 
MENTAL INSTITUTIONS - MARCH 1953, 

----- « MONTHLY POPULATION REPORT OF STATE CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS AND THE BUREAU OF PROBATION 
AND PAROLE - APRIL 1953, 











RECENT ADULT BOOKS 
Selected and Edited by Orrilla T. Blackshear 








General Works 





Philosophy and Religion 





Dickinson, Asa Dow. The world's best books: Homer to Hemingway; 
3,000 books of 3,000 years, IUSU-B.C. to 1950 A.D., selected on 
the basis of a consensus of expert opinion. 1953. 484p. H. W. 
Wilson, $6. _ 016 

he title and subtitle of this book constitute its description. 
Since librarians and others whose lives are centered on books 
will be the chief users, it remains only to be repeated that 
Dickinson's works exhibit scholarship breadth, thoroughness, 
fairness, and even flashes of humor. The classified lists toward 
the end are timesavers, and the title index is simplicity itself. 
A must for librarians, particularly in large libraries. 





Bentley, Garth. Editing the company publication. 1953. 242p. 
Harper, $3. 070 

This is an enlarged and completely revised edition of a work 
originally published in 1944, HOW TO EDIT AN EMPLOYEE PUBLICATION. 
The complete details are given here: who should publish, how, 
how often, and with what goals in mind; details of mimeographing, 
multilithing, and other duplicating processes; printing, its good 
and bad points; and writing, distribution, and evaluating results. 
Practical and complete, this book is especially suitable for 
schools, libraries, organizations, and businesses. 


Brennan, Joseph Gerard. The meaning of pbs t once * a survey of 
the problems of philosophy and the op philosophers. 
1953. 394p. Harper, $4. 100 

Bearing the title and subtitle in mind, the reader will take 
the measure of this book. It is written in a_ scholarly style, 
though neither so laboriously as Josiah Royce nor as disarming] 
as Will Durant. Content to quote profusely from the traditiona 
sources, Professor Brennan adds little of his own except intro- 
ductory, transitional, and concluding material, all of which will 
gratify the serious reader. 


Ephron, Beulah (Kanter). Emotional difficulties in reading [a 
psychol ogi cal approach to “study problems]. 190d« 2809p. Titian 
ess, $5. 158.84 
A clarification of the complex causation and remedy situations 
this work brings payohe horney to bear in solving adolescent and 
adult recurring reading problems, Interviews and case histories 
involving actual persons are given and examined, with the sug- 
gested programs for correction. Especially suitable for teachers 
and school administrators, or for a group discussion led bya 
professional person. Librarians will also welcome the book. 


Stuber, Stanley I. Primer on Roman Catholicism for Protestants: 

an appraisal of the DaSic differences between the Roman Catholic 

Church and Protestantism 1953. 276p. Association Press, $2.50. 
23 





_ The Catholic faith as Catholics would like Protestants to see 
it. It tells in some detail the ——— Protestants should know 
about Roman Catholics and how Protestan 


ts differ from Roman 
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Catholics and why. The book has authority, and it is written in 
an informal manner. 


Sockman, Ralph W., D.D. How to believe: the questions that 
challenge man's faith ansSWered In the light of the Apostles! 
Creed. 1953, 224p. Doubleday, $2.50. 238.1 

The essentials of the Christian faith as derived from a con- 
sideration of the Apostles' Creed. Written in an informal style, 
this book is made forceful by the author's use of questions people 
ask him. For 25 years Dr. Sockman has broadcast sermons and 
addresses weekly, and has served not only as a personal counselor 
but as a consultant to study groups. Rewarding reading for those 
of a serious bent, ministers or laymen. 





Brown, Jeanette Perkins. More children's worship in the church 
school. 1953. 250p. Harper; $3e 264 

A further treatment of themes developed in two previous works 
on the same subject. The suggestions include program source 
material, suggested themes for special occasions, and more fre- 
quent teacher-supervisor conferences. Poems, meditations, and 
songs (with the musical scores) round out this excellent book for 
leaders in children's Sunday school work. 


Woodcock, P. G. Short, dictionary of mythology. 1953, ite. 
Philosophical Library, $3.70. : 291 

A godsend to schools or libraries needing a brief yet compre- 
hensive catalog of classical and mythological characters. In 
alphabetized form, the book identifies readily the persons, places, 
things, and events of the major myths. Sometimes these identifi- 
cations contain but a few words, and at other times they are as 
long as 25 lines. 





Social Science 








Murphy, Gardner. In the minds of men: the study of human behav- 
ior and social tenSions in India, based on the UNESCO studies by 
social scientists conducted at the request of the government of 
India. 1953. 306p. Basic Books $4.50. 301.15 

A study requested by India, this report formalizes wnat was 
merely suspected before; but more than that, it makes certain 
recommendations for improvement in interracial relationships in 
that country. The method, it is believed, could well be used in 
other areas of tension in the world. 


Sherif, Muzafer, and Sherif, Carolyn W. Groups in harmony and 
tension; an integration of studies on intergroup relations. 
~—316p. Illus. Harper, $3.50. 501.15 
Parallel reading in the general field of social psychology. It 
stresses, for instance, race relations on the one hand and collec 
tive behavior on the other and analyzes, with examples, the re- 
lationship within and between the two different groups. 


Padover, Saul Ke, ede, and with an introduction by [the editor]. 
The complete Madison: his basic writings. 1953. 36l1p. a I 





$7. 

Not the complete but the basic writings of the President who 
has remained undeservedly obscure. He is a less-delineated figure 
than his wife, Dolly Madison, and this, according to Padover, is 
a distinct foss to Americans. Madison's main speeches, aa 
papers, and his "axioms" constitute the bulk of this work, Our 
concept of him should be clearer now, with this mass of material, 
For larger libraries. 
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Upgren, Arthur, and Edmunds, Stahrl. Economics for you and me; 
edited by Robert W. Smith, drawings by Roger Bradfield. I953. 
246p. Macmillan, $4. 330 

Economics here is shorn of its academic squabbles and indeci- 
sions, and it becomes a t»pic for casual conversation between 
friends. This approach, backed by common sense and professional 
accuracy, guarantees an understanding of the causes and results 
of economic change and progress. Specifically, this book will 
make one understand the various roles of producer, consumer, and 
enterpriser. Ana the tables of statistics, for a wonder, are 
understandable] 


Savage, Howard J. The fruit of an impulse: forty-five years of 
the Carnegie Pound SPIO TOSS TSU Poa 407p. Harcourt, 36. 

The story of the Carnegie Foundation, written by a staff member 
who joined it in 1923. Like all stories should, it begins at the 
beginning, when Mr, Carnegie made his first donation; it details 
the birth and growth of the organization, its| policies, and its 
effect on American education. he six appendices are helpful in 
gaining a quick and comprehensive summary of significant details. 
For larger libraries. 


Anonymous [by arrangement with Alcoholics Anemone Publishing, 
Inc. J. Twelve steps and twelve traditions. 1953, 192p. mrs 
e a e 

Years ago, A.A, was ably described in the SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
This book mght be regarded as a "second report" on A.A. and its 
famous "12 wleee* in conquering alcoholism. Those same 12 steps 
are still used, fortified by the experience of 18 years' effort. 
Tne second part of the book is devoted to the 12 traditions of 
AeA., and they explain its growing populari and merit and the 
fact that no person or no group has been able to exploit A.A. 
for fame or profit. 


Traxler, Arthur E., and Townsend, Agatha. Improving transition 
from school to college: how can school and college best cooper= 
ate? 190d. l00pe Harper, $2.75 _ 871.26 

An examination of guidance at the secondary education level 
with a view towards simplifying the entrance of students to the 
college level. The authors believe more liberalized entrance 
requiremenits would solve many problems. 





Komarovsky, Mirra. Women in the modern world: their education 
and their dilemmas. ° De > dt 396 

A study of the educated woman today and tomorrow: her role in 
the home, the community, and the nation. Can she ever be just a 
housewife, just a mate, just an echoer of male opinions? Dr. 
fame ee makes no hard and fast declarations, but, after point- 
ing out the dilemmas, she warms of the consequences of any deci- 
sion, Thoughtful without being profound and analytical without 
being microscopic, her book is, by definition, limited to educated 
persons, and these should profit by reading it, 


Science and Useful Arts 





ore? Patrick. A guide to the moon. 1953. 255p. MW, W. Harte 

A fascinating description of the moon, of a trip to it--in the 
very near future--and of a guided tour while on it. Even for the 
uninformed, this book is certain to create an interest in lunar 
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oy and reading. The author actually believes there are people 
now living who will someday take a trip to the moon, and this 
book is calculated to whet that desire. A combination of fact, 
fantasy, and perhaps even prophecy. 


Inglis, Bessie D, Wild flower studies: in colour and pencil 
198 - [1953] 150p.~—Itlts.~trowell tror Studio Publications ] 
$5.50. 562.13 
This book, wiich is mainly illustrative, contains 45 plates in 
full color and scores of line drawings. A descriptive text 
accompanies the line drawings of flowers typical of Ingland. 





Hass, Hans. Manta: under the Red Sea with spear_and camera. 
Tr. from the Gérma by James Cleugh. 1952, 278p. Jllus. Rand 
McNally, $4.50. 591.92 

A deep-sea diver and zoologist, Dr. Hass made an expedition to 
the Red Sea with spear and camera. This book is his record of 
what he saw, learned, and captured. His pictures are little 
short of miraculous, and his flare for creating atmosphere is un- 
usual in a scientist. A glossary of the fishes he encountered 
concludes the book. 


Woods, James He Helping older peuple enjoy life. 1953. 139p. 
Harper, $2.50. anh = 618.9 
This is the record of what Cleveland, Ohio, did in solving the 
problems of its aged in a positive, constructive waye Director 
Woods persuaded his board that old age need not be something 
merely to be tolerated; he outlined a program based on the needs 
desires, and abilities of his aged charges, and he carried tha 
rogram through. While this was a group effort, it developed 
ideas pertinent to the problems of the aged on an individual basis. 





Canby, Edward Tatnall, Home music systems; how ,to build and 
enjoy them. 1953. 300p. Harper, $3.90. 621,345 

x useful handbook to guide in the purciase of home musical 
equipment: radio-phonographs and their parts, especially. Care 
and operation are carefully explained for the omer wo is in- 
clined to service his om musical system. 





Heth, Edward Harris. My life on earth. 1953. 247p. Simon and 
Schuster, $3.50. 630.1 

Wisconsin readers will welcome this book by one of its ow 
writers. Forced by ill health to leave the strenuous pace of 
life and work in New York, the author retumed to his home near 
Milwaukee. His health was restored, but he remained on in the 
Soer eat had given him anew "life on earth." Highly recom- 
mended. 





Fine Arts and Literature 





Gruver, Bert. The stace manager's handbook. 1953,  202p, 
Harper, $3. 792 
experienced Broadway stage manager has written knowingly, 
fully, and informally about his--or any stage manaver's--duties. 
Any drama group would certainly want such a handhook, since it 
clarifies obligations, anticipates contingencies, and prevents 
headaches, if followed. The appendices: the play script, prompt 
script, selected union rules, and hints for off-Broadwayites. 





Highet, Gilbert. People, places, and books. 1953, 277p. 
Oxford? $3450. . . 82004 
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A series of 30 revised radio discussions on books, past and 
present. Without exception, lfr. Highet's discourses are adult, 
literate, and provocative in their developrient. He talks down to 
no one, he listens as much as he talks, and his judgmmts are 
tmiade solely wpon the basis of merit--these traits make him re- 
fresniny and practically unique. Old enough to have covered the 
field, youms; enou;zn to look forward as well as backward, Mr. 
Hi chet scorns no form of literature so long as it is well written 
and is accepted by devotees of ti:at form, 


Travel and History 








Lecnowens, Anna H. Siamese harem life. 1953, 228p. Dutton 
$3.75. 915.95 

Readers who enjoyed ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM will like these 
true stories of harem life by Anna. Beauty and sheer brutality 
were curiously mixed in the lives of the King's household and 
Mrs. Leonowens writes of both with equal franimess. Recommended 
(periaps not for the very small library). 


Benuzzi, Felice. No picnic on Mount Kenya. 1953. 239p. Dutton, 
$3.75. 940,547 

To relieve the boredom and hoping eventually to escape, three 
inmates of a prisoner-of-war camp in East Africa climb nearby 
Mount Kenya. Their hardships, their close calls with death, and 
heir heartbreak are vividly recoim ted. 





Douglas, William Orville. North from Malaya; adventure on five 
fronts, 1953. 352p, Illus. Doubleday, $3.95. 959 

Another travelog by a great American jurist. ‘he five fronts, 
of course, are the Philippines, Vietnam, Burma, Formosa, and 
Korea--in that order--and while at these fronts, Justice Douglas 
examines conditions and reports them as he understands them. His 
liberal views and attitudes are well known, and these are exem=- 
plified in his latest journey and they are even extended. He 
traces tiie counterrevolution in the area, and, while his summaries 
are regarded by some as oversimplified, they at least are listened 
to respectfully. 





Biography 


Bernardy, Francoise de. Albert and Victoria, 1953. .34lp. 
Harcourt, $4.75. 921 

An informal biography of the most famous English couple of the 
19th Century, Queen Victoria and Albert, the Prince Consort. The 
author felt (with Lytton Strachey) that Albert was greatly under- 
rated, and she hastens to re-evaluate his life and influence, 
Both Albert and Victoria were born the same year, 1819, but 
Albert died in 1861. The emphasis here is upon their short mar- 
Faye Rae Fo 20 years. Victoria's widowhood is, of course, a story 
in itself. 








Cowles, Virginia. Winston Churchill: the era and the man. 1953, 
378pe Harper, $5. — 921 

THE LONDON TEMES describes this biography as "the most useful 
portrait of [Sir] Winston Churchill yet made." If that is true, 
it is because this treatment is just full enough, just detailed 
enough, end just accurate enough for the average reader. His 
career is ambiguous, as is his personality and his era. Still 
active when most men that age are retired or even senile, Sir 
Winston must be the despair of any living writer who hopes to 
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avoid superlatives, either for or against. The photographs in- 
clude the latest by Karsh of Ottawa. 





Griffith, Richard. The world of Robert Flaherty. 1953. 165p. 
Little, $5. 921 

The story of a famous movie producer and how he accidentally 
became one. Trained as a geologist, he went north to Labrador 
and lived for eight years with the Eskimos. ‘This was the source 
of his first motion picture effort. Hollywood kept him on after 
that, and the rest is cinematic history. 


Jones, Howard Mumford, ed., with an introduction by the editor; 
and in association with Walter B, Rideout. Letters of Sherwood 
Anderson. 1953. 479p. Little, $6. T2I 
“nese letters cover a quarter century, 1916-1941 and, in one 
sense of the word sanaieh ieee a fairly full autobiography of the 
period covered. Anderson is in evory line and even between the 
lines, contrary toa critic's ruling that an artist must kee 

himself out of his works. Human, contrary, mercurial, and a 

times inexplicable, Anderson wrote his letters as he wrote every- 
thing else. Here are 401 letters, chronologically arranged, con- 
phen | personal, and often brutally transparent. for the larger 

ibraries. 





Pickett, Clarence E. For more than bread: an autobiozra: nical 
account of 22 years’ work With tne American Friends Service 
Committee. 1953. 433p. Little, $5. 921 
This is the story of Clarence E. Pickett, Novel Peace Prize 
winner in 1947. He spent his entire adult life as a Quaker min- 
ister, and for 22 years was the executive secretary of that 
group's Service Committee. His service was world wide and in- 
cluded several races of people, all needing help of one kind or 
another. . Only incidentally, this book again proves the merit of 
a privately administered social azency; above all, it proves the 
merit of a personal life dedicated to nelping the unfortunate. 








Ross, Will. I wanted to live: an autobiography. 1953. 162p. 
Wisconsin Anti=Tuberculosis Association, $3.50. 921 
A young boy is struck dow by tuberculosis in his Appleton 
Wisconsin, home. He goes to the Southwest, as was customary at 
that time--the early 1900's--to recover, It did no good and he 
came back home to die, he thought. But he didn't die; instead, 
by discipline and excellent medical treatment,he became a "well" 
man again. Incidentally, he made his own way by opening a small 
store at the T.B. Sanitarium. Later, he headed one of the largest 
hospital supply houses in the nation. This modest auto >iography 
(published since his death in 1951) should inspire T.B. sufferers 

everywhere, 
Recent Fiction 








science fiction novels an introduction by tne edi- 

Se e Pe =) e 

Two experienced editors and compilers name their choices for 
the best science-fiction novels of 1953. Presumably they could 
have used any they chose. Those printed here are certainly 
typical of today's offerings in the field, and they present a di- 
versity that will please avid readers of this type of fiction. 
The editors themselves, in a well-written introduction, trace the 
development and current trends of science fiction, and, for good 
measure, introduce the five contributors to this collection. 


Bleiler, Everett ens and ‘wa. T. E., eds. The year's best 
ath an 
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Brown, Karl. The cup of trembling. 1953. 312p. Little, $4. 

Frederick William Stowe, son of Harriett Beecher Stowe, is 
brought alive in this highly fictionized account of the Civil War. 
Having such a mother, he could not very well be anything but an 
"also-ran." His brushes with death, his wartime romance, and his 
subsequent history are told here with feeling and sympathy. 
Ultimately, Fred Stowe had to chose between his mother's way of 
looking at things and his om way. Perhaps his choice was_ the 
cause of his being regarded as a weakling by some, as a fool b 
others. True or not, this is an arresting story, a story not a 
all flattering to his mother, who wrote the tpattle Hymn of the 
Republic." 





305? Maristan. Tennessee hazard. 1953. 367p. Lippincott, 
3695. 
A historical novel of the, period when the Separatioists 
threatened to join Tennessee to Spanish Louisiana before the 
Constitution was ratified. Good authentic background, plenty of 
action, and a love story to appeal to the high school age as well 
as to adults. Some of the characters appeared in the authors! 
ROGUE'S MARCH. Recommended. 





Cronin, Ae Je Beyond this place. 1953. 316p. Little, $3.75. 

One of the very Tast-of-CrGnin 's works, this novel is the story 
of a young man who cleared his father's reputation. Paul 
Burgess' father, 15 years before the story opens, is sentenced to 
life after being convicted of murder, a conviction based largely 
upon two things, circumstantial evidence and perjury. Paul, un- 
like many sons, was not to be dissuaded from his one-man crusade. 
He is successful, but the "twist" at the conclusion, while real- 
istic, is unsatisfying. 


Corle, Edwin. Billy the kid, 1953. 293p. Little, $3.75. 

Billy the Kia too TT iam H. ienerl, reportedly slew 21 men 
in his 21 years. True or not, such an appalling record gives 
color toalife that was incredible and contradictory. This 
novelized account humanizes Bonney without making him a hero, 
Mr. Corle has written extensively of the old Southwest, and this 
novel ranks with his very best; even this might have been 
improved by the judicious use of photographs or at least line 
drawings. A series of newspaper accounts of Bonney's death and 
a selected bibliography on Billy, the Kid, concludes the book. 


Divine, Arthur Durham, Atom at Spithead, by David Divine [pseud. ]. 
1953. 186p. Macmillan, $2.75. 

A gripping story certain1 : suppose an atom bomb were to be 
ont on the British Fleet--which includes the royal yacht-- 
wiile launched for the coronation of: Elizabeth II? One man fore- 
saw that possibility and prepared for it. The reader experiences 
all the shock, dread, and suspense of such an impending doom, and 
the reader's Feelings are harrowed almost up to the last line on 
the last page. 


boda, 33 Walter Dumaux. The Boyds of Black River. 1953. 248p. 
) ° 

i warmly human family story with a background of New York farm- 
ing country in the early part of the century. 


Ertz, Susan. Invitation to folly. 1953. 276p. Harper, $3. 
A novel of a” marriage that eerily went on the rocks due toa 
past folly in the life of Beatrice and present folly in the life 
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of her husband. Good psychology and characterization of all the 
people involved--adolescent children, visiting cousin-by-marriage, 
as well as the parents. Recommended. 


$5800 Pamela. To the moment of triumph. 1953. 370p. Harper, 

The leading characters in this novel seem to be puppets shifted 
about by Baron, but each becomes real and worthy of sympathy and 
admiration as he tries to free himself from the agape 1 strings. 
Baron, a London newspaper magnate of today, mows only how to 
bargain for what he wants. His sons-in-law, one a cartoonist and 
the other a sculptor, are aware of his power over their lives and 
“ee free. The inner workings and outer manifestations of a 
guilty conscience are clearly drawn, but the good conversations 
often become involved, 


Golden, Sylvia. Neighbors needn't know. 1953. 249p. Macmillan, 
3. 








The story of a Hungarian family in New York whose aristocratic 
father a home extravagant gifts but little money for neces- 
sities, while the mother ye, up - perercy and the American-born 

nildren found life difficult. But it all works out into a ve 
human picture which ends satisfactorily, with quite a bit o 
humor on the way. 


Gaskin, Catherine. Daughter of the house. 1953. 248p. Harper, 





A novel which places the heroine in a choice between loyalties-- 
to her father and her accustomed background or to her lover, who 
disrupts her life. May meet criticism on its moral standards. 
English and Irish background. Very well written. 


re Oakley. Corpus of Joe Bailey, a novel. "1953. 479p. 
Vi i c o 

Joe bailey is young everyman, 1930-1950, strictly American, 
middle class, and having attributes of both heel and hero. Very 
little of a hero and even less of a heel, Joe lives anywhere from 
Detroit to Dallas, between the two Portiands, and is the product 
of his day, his area, and his mores. Too typical for a person, 
too personal for a type, he exhibits traits of the averaze youn 
man born after World War I, old enough for World War II, and stil 
young enough to participate in World War III. 


Hilton, James. Time and time again, 1953. 306p. Little, $3.75. 

This latest novel by Hilton -corcerns an English diplomat who, 
like the people he represents, muddles through. Full of romance, 
incident, and a casual recollection of two World Wars, this story 
will cee all Hilton readers. Hilton's recent writings have 
lost the happy touch of his earlier ones, yet the same unprepared- 
for incidents —? betrayal, and frustration, Anderson 
the diplomat in the story, is a combination of Anthony Eden an 
Ronald Colman, and it is probable that the latter will portray 
Anderson in the movies. 


Idell, Albert Edward, The comer store, a novel. 1953. 287p. 
Doubleday, $3.50. 

Chester Jones owned and operated a drugstore in one of the 
less desirable sections of Philadelphia. He and his family were 
very much a part of the community life in that section. There is 
or pathos in this thoroughly good story. Highly recon- 
ncaded. 
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Lehmann, Rosamond. The echoing grove. 1953. 373p. Harcourt, 
09D. won 
Two sisters love one man, Rickie, and, while this eternal tri- 

angle is far from wnique, the handling of it and the pitilessly 
exposed motives of the three are unique. Though the conclusion 
may be obvious to the reader long before the last chapter, the 
reader could hardly foresee how the cross-purposes would finally 
be resolved. Not a great novel, but certainly a revealing one. 





Letton, Jennette, and Letton, Francis. The young Elizabeth. 1953. 
277p.e Harper, . 

How the daughter of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn lived as a very 

oung woman, Sticking exclusively neither to history nor to 
tradition, this novelized account details incidents particularly 
suitable to the stage and the motion picture. How she almost 
found love and what the renalty for that rash moment was, history 
has already recorded. This book.lives, in a sense uncommon today. 
Fact, fiction, or a combination, it is a story of suspense, in- 
trigue, and heartbreak, 





Moore, Doris Langley. All done by kindness. 1953.  282p. 
Lippincott, $3. 

An entertaining, light novel in which the unsophisticated owner 
of some paintings which prove to be genuine Italian masterpieces 
comes out ahead of the "expert" who tries to cheat him. 





Horrison Theodore. Tne stones of the house. 1953. 3775p. 
Viking, $3.50. 

First novel by a distinguished poet and director of the Bread 
Loaf Writers' Conference, Middlebury College. This is the story 
of a man who had excellent ideas for the administration of a 
college, but he was not quite certain of his strength. The trials, 
intrigue, and compensations of a college community are well told. 
A rewarding book. 





Post, Laurens van der. The face beside the fire, a novel. 1953. 
301p. Morrow, $3.50. 

A novel about a sensitive young man, born of cultivated parents 
in the interior of Africa. He was a painter of promise whose 
feelinzs and expressions, unconventional and oe inex- 
plicable, caused trouble to himself and his oved ones. The 
author's personal views, as expressed by the characters in this 
story, are certain to create controversy and even opposition. 
Nevertheless, it is astory of a young man trying to find his 
Place in the world. 


Pratt, Fletcher. The undying fire. 1953. 48p. Ballantine, $2. 

A science-fiction waver by one of its Fr est devotees and 
practitioners. The hero plans and carries out a mission toa 
certain distant planet, thus redeeming himself and saving for 


posterity a precious backlog of a scarce material. 


Ruesch, Hans. The racer. 1953. 200p. Ballantine, $1.5 

Auto racing in Europe is vividly described by the Rh. Sng of TOP 
OF THE WORLD and a one-time racer in this tale, that will have 
appeal for men readers. 





Sakonper J. D. Nine stories. 1953. 302p. Little, $3. 
The author of THE-CATCHER-ON THE RYE presents a group of dis- 
a short stories. They are penetrating in insight, moving 
fe heir quiet.indirectness, and polished in their craft, as we 
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would expect of so talented a writer. Im the school of Katharine 
Anne Porter and Endora Welty. 


Sedges, John. Voices in the house. 1953. 249p. Day, $3. 

A story of the Tife of a family and their servants in the 
Vermont hills, Main character is William Archer, head of the 
house and sensitive to the undercurrents of his family life and 
the strange dependence of his servants upon him. Recommended as 
light reading with a good theme. 


Selinko, Annemarie. Desiree. 1953. 594p. William Morrow, $4.50 

A contrived, fictionalized account of actual (and fictional) 
persons grouped around the first Napoleon, who emerges less a 
character than a caricature. Desiree early in life becomes en- 
gaged to the young Bonaparte, but the marriage does not take 
place. Many years later, Desiree is partly responsible, accord- 
ing to the author, for Napoleon's downfall, It seems that 
Desiree was on hand for almost all the crucial events in the life 
of the first consul, and, for those she missed, Napoleon himself 
filled in the details. Colorful, fast moving, and fully as con- 
vincing as events in Graustark. 





sem Marguerite. The swan, a novel. 1953. 256p. Houghton, 


A novel of Nineteenth-Century, pastoral England, this is the 
intimate account of two women, a growing boy, and a dissipated 
Older man, Their struggles for dominance, their desire for self- 
realization, and their effect on each other make this story one 
of suspense, violence, and sacrifice. 


Vercel, Roger. Ride out the storm [a novel]. Tr. from the 
French by Katheriffe Woods. 1903. 47Up. Putnam, $4, 

A novel of sailing ships before their extinction af the turn of 
the century. This story concerns itself as much with the sea as 
the men who once sailed over it. In particular, it details the 
life and events of a particular group of seamen headed by a Capt. 
Pierre Rolland, It is ailmg, but never tiring, sto and is 
reminiscent of Hugo and Conrad at their best. The sock is psy- 
chological in depth and intent. 


Waltari, Mika, The dark angel. 1953, 374p. Putnam, $3.75. 

A historical novel With a setting in Constantinople 500 years 
ago, when it fell to the Turks, It is astory of love, of court 
intrigues, of despotism, and of a difficult choice the hero must 
make between romance and his Christian faith, Readers will re- 
call the author's earlier novels: THE EGYPTIAN, THE ADVENTURER, 
and THE WANDERER. THE DARK ANGEL adds luster to Waltari's fame. 


Walker, David. Digby. 1953. 307p. Houghton, $3. 
_ An amusing, if Somewhat wacky, novel by the author of GEORDIE, 
in which an American businessman, tired of routine and at odds 
with his wife, goes to the Scotch Highlands for a visit. And 
almost anything can happen and does! Light reading. 


Wilson, Ethel, Lilly's story. 1952. 208p. Harper, $2.75. 
A ag | of an UnuSuaI woman whose fierce determination to live 
as she ought she should finally resulted in mete eeee for her 


and her child, even though her life was based on a lie. 


ETT 


Westerns and Mysteries 
Grey, Zane. Wyoming. 1932 [1953]. 249p. Harper, $2.75. 


Jay, Charlotte. Beat not the bones. 1953. 250p. Harper, $2.50. 
A novel of suspense. 








a B. Clarence Budington. Tombstone. 1952. 247p. Harper, 
275.6 





seeo.? Gene. Kingdom of the spur. 1953, 274p. Ballantine, 


Raine hag om Mac Leod. Dry bones in the valley. 1953. 243p. 
Houghton, 


Tompkins, Walker A. Gold on the hoof, 1953. 221p. Macrae, $2.50. 











FILMS AVAILABLE FROM STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 





Tne State Board of Health found that a number of public 1i- 
braries in Wisconsin were glad to have health films to circulate 
to their patrons. The Board made several films available on de- 

osit loans last year and found those films to be so popular 
hat another distribution plan was worked out for the coming 
season. 


The two films which they have selected for this loan are 
"Guard Your Heart" and "Breast Self-Examination." "Guard Your 
Heart" is a 27-minute, black and white sound movie suitable 
especially for adult groups. It may be shown to senior high 
school students. "Breast Self-Examination" is a 15-minute, color 
sound movie for women and shows how to protect themselves against 
cancer. 


The Board is loaning these films for a six-month period on 
schedule to the libraries who expressed an interest in reuty toa 
letter the Board of Health sent out. No charge is made to the 
library and, in turn, ‘they may charge no rental fee of the local 
borrower. tr necessary, a slight service charge is agreeable to 
the Board of Health. 


Public libraries that are a part of this plan are Milwaukee, 
Eau Claire, Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Lake Geneva, Rhinelander, 
La Crosse, and Marathon County. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 








For Younger Children 








ae Harry. Windy morning. 1953. 6l1p. fJllus. Harcourt, ti 

A volume of te for children including nature poems and fan- 
tasies, as well as verses on such everyday matters as build- 
ing, counting, shopping, and picnicking. Ages 6-12. 


Brigert, Robert. Hurrah for Freddie! 1953.  40Op. Tilus. 
Doubleda: , bds., $2. 

Michael, his aunt and uncle, and Freddie, his toy soldier, who 
could be wound up to ride off on his horse, all went to see the 
Queen ride by on Coronation Day. It was along, long wait for 
the Queen, and what Michael and Freddie did about it makes a 
charming and mem picture book which will outlive Coronation 
Year in its appeal 


Bulla Cfo, Robert. Eagle Feather. 1953. 87pe Tilus. 
Crowell, 

oreiiee® to other books by this author in its easy reading level 
and large type for the beginning reader. Navajo life, with its 
oq emer ad hunting, and visits to the trading post, is depicted 
in this wel plotted’ adventure story of young Eagle Feather. Tom 
Two Arrows! pictures add immeasurabl Advanced Second Grade 
through Fourth Grade and for easy Fifth-Grade reading. 








De Regniers, Beatrice Schenk. The giant story. 1953.  25p. 
Illus. Harper, 

"Small children who must now and then chafe at the smallness 
and restraint of their world will eagerly identify themselves 
with Tommy, a little boy who decides one moming to be a giant 
and all day goes about the business of being a giant--umtil Sleep 
overtakes him. Because the appropriately ciant- sized pictures 
are most enjoyed when viewed froma _ slight distance, the book is 
_emnay suitable for the picture-book hour." BOOKLIST. Ages 





Erickson, Phoebe. The true book of animals of Small Pond. 1953. 

43p. DTlius. Children’s Press, $2. 591.5 
The author has written and illustrated most attractively a tale 

of the animals that live on the pond near her home in New Milford, 

Connecticut, through the seasons from the time the pond first 

freezes over until autwm comes and the babies are raised. Grades 
2-3 can really read. 





ters Aileen, Up the windy hill. 1953, 128p. Tus. an, 
8 





"A book of short verses about many childish thoughts ranging 
from baths to sunsets, and iliustrated with silhouettes by. the 
author. Recommended for teachers and parents to use with small 
children. Indexed." Juanita Walker, Superior Public Library, in 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


Krasilovsky “tig The very little girl, 1953. 29p. Mlus. 
Doubleday, bds., $1 1.50. 
"As dainty and oeehing 





as a two-year-old miss is this story 
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of a little girl who at first is smaller than everything around 
her, but day by day she grows bigger and bigger until one day she 
is big enough to be a big sister to a new baby brother." Norma 
Le Rathbun, Milwaukee Public Library, in LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


ne hs Miriam. The four little foxes. 1953. 36p. Mus. 
co a 

Dur ing their first year of life, the four little foxes learn a 
great many things, but the most important is that their parents 
are there to help them grow up and that they are never, ever 

really all alone. his warm and reassuring picture storybook of 
growing up is as true for children as for 11ittle foxes. 





Sears, Paul McCutcheon. Downy woodpecker. 1953. 43p. Illus. 
Holiday, $2. } 598.2 

This story of the life cycle of a downy woodpecker will appeal 
to the beginning reader, not only for its simple presentation and 
scientifically accurate information but also as a_ fascinating 
and well-written story of a familiar and loved bird. Good to 
read aloud to the five- and six-year-olds. Grades 2-4. 





For Older Boys and Girls 





Anderson, Mildred Napier. A gift for Merimond, 1953. 84p. 
Illus. Oxford, $2.50. 

The old fairy-tale theme of the prince and'the gifts granted 
him by the three wise women at his christening is treated with 
freshness, Originality, and humor in this modern morality tale. 
The magical power of having his every wish granted causes so many 
complications that Merimond discovers the dignity and happiness 
of working for whatever success comes to him. Grades 4-6. 


De Jong, Meindert. Shadrach. 1953. 182p,. Illus. Harper, $2.50. 

"An unusually sensitive study of a small boy and his intense 
love fora pet. Based on the author's own childhood in the 
Netherlands, it tells of Davie's great joy when his grandfather 
promises him a real rabbit; of the tel unbearably long week of 
waiting for the rabbit to come; and of the happiness--and worry-- 
of having something alive all his own. Seldom does one find a 
book that so truly pictures a child's thoughts and yet keeps 
enough action to hold the interest of children of many ages. 
Highly recommended for adults, too." HORN BOOK. 


Frazier, Neta (Lohnes). Little Rhody. 1953. 152p. Illus. 
Longmans, $2.75. 
_ "Characters are alive and natural and incidents fresh and real 
in a story that pictures the pleasures and homely details of fam- 
ily living in the year 1875. It is a year in which the Sperry 
family moves west to a farm home in Michigan, and ten-year-old 
Little a | finds that she cannot attain the more dignified 
name of oda, merely by wishing, but must grow up to it! 
BOOKLIST. Grades 4-6, 


$588 Nina Ames, The river horse. 1953. 150p. Tlus. Scott, 
a a 











Nine=, ten-, and eleven-year-olds who dream of owning a horse of 
their ow will take to their hearts this story of a ten-year-old 
Indian boy of Guatemala who captured in the jungle a little danta, 
a river horse, and swapped him for a real horse. Arana's stum- 
bling upon the carefully guarded secret of his people--the hiding 
place of the ancient Mayan gold--is not only absorbing adventure 
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but climaxes a story that gives information about a different 
culture and creates a warm understanding of a 1ittle-lnown people. 
Grades 4-6. 





Gaer, Joseph. Holidays around the world. 1953. 212p. Illus. 
Little, $3. 394.2 

The author has included chapters on the Chinese, the Hindu, the 
Jewish, the Christian, and the Moslem holidays and a chapter on the 
world's newest holiday, United Nations Day, with information on 
their origin and celebration. Much of the material is not avail- 
able elsewhere and will be particularly useful in finding mate- 
rial on holidays similar in spirit, although not celebrated alike, 
in various countries of the world. Grades 6-8. 


Hoff, Carol. Johnny Texas on the San Antonio Road. 1953. 192p. 
Illus. Wilcox and FOoIlett, $2.95. 

"Sequel to JOHNNY TEXAS. This time Johnny is entrusted with 
the task of handling a load of meal from his home near Houston to 
a small town just over the Mexican border. He makes the trip 
safely, but not without a fair number of exciting and dangerous 
adventures. This is a more vigorous and exciting story than 
JOHNNY TEXAS and should have wide appeal among young readers." 
CHILDREN'S BOOK CENTER BULLETIN, University of Chicago. 








Leeming, Joseph. Fun for young collectors. 1953. 88p. Illus. 
Lippincott, $2.85. 790 
Subtitle: an introduction to 32 collection projects with in- 
formation on sources for finds and on making cases for effective 
display. The collecting projects include not only the most pop- 
ular, such as buttons, coins, and stamps, but many others, such as 
fans, paper dolls, match folders, "Local" collections of photo- 
graphs and historical objects, and autographs. Grades 5 and up. 


Lewis, Roger. Leathercraft. 1953. 44p. JTllus. Knopf, 4,50, 


Another family activity book useful for young hobbyists working 
alone or with parents. Clearly illustrated and easily followed 
directions on how to make eleven different leather ey ep rang- 
ine from a simple bookmark to a one-piece braided belt, with infor- 
mation on how to buy, cut, lace, and tool leather. Grades 5-8. 


Lineaweaver, Marion. The first book of sailing. 1953. 69p. 
Tilus. Watts, $1.75. W971. 

This simple, practical guide for the beginning sailor of small 
boats not only gives the how's and why's of sailing but also 
tells the essential Imots, the nautical names for parts of the 
boat, the rules of the road and etiquette of sailing, and some of 
aay ‘a aii It includes a glossary of sailing terms. 
rades 5-8. 





Mears, Helen. ‘The first book of Japan. 1953, 68p. Illus. 
Watts, $1.75. 952 

"Although it has some of the same shortcomings as the other 
books in the First Book series--generalities, omissions, mixed 
styles of writing, text more difficult than format--this is an 
accurate and much-needed introduction to Japan... The book first 
takes the reader into a modern Japanese home to observe family 
life and then describes briefly the geography, history, festivals, 
government, education, and other aspects of life in Japan..." 
BOOKLIST. Grades 4-6, 
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ore Binney. Big Mose. 1553. 90p. (I1lus. 
Harper, $2. : 
This tall tale of Big Mose Humphreys who reportedly lived in 
New York in the horse-car era over a hundred years ago is made up 
of a series of Paul Bunyan type of feats and escapades. Big Mose 
is always gene to save the honest and helpless from injustice 
and harm; the more people talked about him, the bigger he grew. 
Will 4, to eight- to eleven-year-old readers and good fare for 
storytellers. 


Weaver, Jack. Mr. O'Hara. 1953. 160p. Illus. Viking, $2. 

e d'wara, a Yeal storytelling genius and an Irishman, enter- 
tained his friends in his general store, which had a_ section 
Inown as_ the "Hot-Air Comer," with his fabulous stories of his 
early life. There is great variety in the well-told tales, good 
for reading and storytelling, and a rollicking humor that 
makes the iflogical believable. Grades 4-6. 


For Young People 





Andrews, Mary Evans. Messenger by night. 1953. 206p. Illus. 
Longmans, $2.75. 

uh story of the island of Rhodes during the second world war, 
Young Tasso wanted to go with his brother, Gregory, who had escaped 
to Turkey, but his family refused to let him leave. However, in 
time, Tasso proved that he could serve his country well in spite 
of his youth. The story gives an interesting picture of Greek 
life during the war period.” CHILDREN'S BOOK CENTER BULLETIN, 
University of Chicago. Grades 7-9. 


Decker, Duane Walter. Switch hitter. 1953. 218p. Morrow, $2.50. 

"Russ Woodward is a problem-child outfielder who won't play 
team ball and who snubs fans and sports writers. Although Russ 
himself is doing fine--collecting percentage points and homers--~ 
his team is dragging. Mounting pressures on Russ and his subse- 
quent conflicts with others and with himself make a good, un- 
stereotyped story." NEW YORK TIMES. Grades 7-9. 


Floherty, John J. Search and rescue at sea. 1953. 150p. Dllus, 
Lippincott $2.75. 351.792 
is book about the U.S. Coast Guard is full of stories of 
heroism and devotion to duty that should both interest and inspire 
boys--and also their sisters. Recommended to anyone who likes to 
read about the sea. K. J. Me Junior and Senior High School. 








Garst, Doris Shannon. Chief Joseph of the Nez Perces. 1953. 
184p, Jilus, Messner, $2.75. 970.1 

"A fictionized account of Joseph's boyhood and training for the 
leadership of his people, his dealings with the white men over 
the taking of the land of his forefathers, and the memorable 
1,500-mile retreat of the Nez Perces--three months of traveling, 
fighting, hardship, and heartbreak during which Josepii outwitted 
the army's best strategists before he was forced to surrender." 
BOOKLIST. Grades 7-9, 


Gross, Edwin A. Teen theater. 1953. 245p. ITlus. ae 





"A readable introductory book on play production which considers 
all problems--directing, acting, costumes, scenery, properties, 
make-up, lighting, special effects, and publicity. Includes six 
pleasantly amusing nonroyalty plays... Simple enough to be used 
by groups without adult leadership. Grades 8 and up." BOOKLIST. 
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Miller, Helen Markley. Promenade all. 1953. 278p. Doubleday, 





Against a background of the Northwest and Canada in the late 
1808's, this is the story of Dell Brouilliette from the time she 
is a ten-year-old tomboy and learns to call the square dances 
with her fiddler father until she chooses her life partner. A 
sensitive and imaginative portrayal of growing up. Grades 7-10. 





Shantz, Robert Clayton. Story of Bobby Shantz. 1953. 190p. 
Illus. Lippincott, $2.50. 921 

“Success story of the most valuable player in the American 
League in 1952. The pint-sized pitcher offers tips to wuld-be 
pitchers, tells how he pitches to some of the American League 
stars, includes quotes and some box scores from newspapers, de- 
scribes important games, and repeatedly gives encouragement to 
boys of small stature." BOOKLIST. 


Wibberley, Leonard. The Coronation book. 1953. 192p. Illus. 
Ariel, $2.75. 942 

"Mr. Wibberley, a student of history and an accomplished writer, 
has assembled many facts and fascinating legends about the 
British Coronation ceremonies through the years, the people wio 
take part in the proceedings, "the stone and the chair," the 
royal coach, the jewels, and other regalia." HORN BOOK. Not 
Oo y a Coronation-Year item, but good supplementary reading for 
English history at any time. Grades 7-12. 


Professional Books 


Lindquist, Jennie D. "Series" in the HORN BOOK, April 1953, Ps 135. 
Have you read Jennie D. Lindquist's survey last fall's 49 

titles in the American Heritage Books, Landmark Books, Real Books, 

Signature Books, and Winston Adventure Books series? It will 

a. you in selecting amongst the flood of this year's series 
itles. 








Meigs, Cornelia Lynde, ed. A critical history of children's 
literature. 1953, 624p. JI1TUS.” Macmillan, $7.00. 028.5 

Subtitie: a survey of children's books in English from earliest 
times to the present. his comprehensive and thoroughly readable 
discussion is in four parts, each written by an author of estab- 
lished reputation. Book I, by Cornelia Meigs, begins with the 
earliest known form of literature, tales handed dow verbally, and 
carries through to 1840; Book Ii, by Anne T, Eaton, takes the 





history through the Victorian age i Book II, by Elizabeth Nesbitt, 
? 


brings the record up to 1920, with appropriate tributes to 
American children's librarians; and Book IV, by Ruth Hill Viguers, 
describes the wealth of current children's jiterature. A "must" 
book for every children's librarian. 


Smith, Lillian H. The unreluctant years. 1953. 193p. Rg 


_ Subtitle: a critical approach to children's literature. Librar- 
ians, teachers, parents, and students of children's literature 
will find this a "must" book in their study of how to provide the 
best reading for children. The author, a Canadian children's li- 
brarian, analyzes the qualities of certain classics in each type 
of children's literature and thereby establishes the criteria by 
which today's books may be evaluated. An understanding of chil- 
dren and ee appreciation of literary, ethical, and aesthetic 
values permeate this absorbing and beautifully written discussion. 
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